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ae P. ‘eihlaons of a Cohaital Economy: 
Al Study of —_—s Dinadiun in Haiti 
By Giles o Mebat 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Since the close of World War II there has been a great re- 
surgence and an intensification of interest in the so-called under- 
developed areas of the world. In contrast to the old notions of 
colonial control and exploitation for the benefit of an industrial 
region or country, a new international policy looks toward a 
more balanced development of the under-developed areas and the 
raising of living standards the world over. 

The “point four” program of President Truman, the lending 
program of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the work of Unesco and the activities of the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank all point in this direction. The “trustee- 
ship principle” as embodied in the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council stresses the responsibility of the more economic- 
ally developed and politically mature nations to aid those na- 
tions least developed and less mature up the ladder as rapidly 
as possible. The work of the Caribbean Commission is di- 
rected toward the same general end. 

Some of the economically retarded areas of the world are 
colonies of great industrial nations and are more less tied to 
these nations commercially by political controls. Others are 
nations which are politically independent at the present time 
but which were formerly colonies. Many of these latter coun- 
tries retain much of the nature of colonies in their economic 
structure and the associated social organization. They remain 


* Attaché of the United States Embassy, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, formerly 
Professor of Economics, Fisk University. 
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economic semi-colonies, if not of any particular mother country, 
then, of a more industrially and commercially advanced region. 
The principal means by which the more advanced countries at- 
tempt to aid the economic development of the less advanced 
countries is by exporting to these areas their capital and their 
technical knowledge and experience. 


This brings us to the subject of this paper. When the struc- 
ture of the economy of the country to be aided is of a colonial or 
semi-colonial nature, it is often the case that two types of econ- 
omy are found to exist side by side, each influencing and being 
influenced by the other. Capitalistic economy has encountered 
a pre-capitalistic or non-capitalistic economy. One economic sys- 
tem with its own set of methods, organization and motivation 
has invaded the territory occupied by another and different 
economy with different methods, organization and motivation. 
One being more technically advanced has gained control over 
the other and sets forth to change it. What usually results 
is an economy which is neither wholly capitalistic nor pre- 
capitalistic but one which has elements of both. This is what 
the Dutch economists have termed economic dualism. 


It is a major characteristic of a colonial economy where the 
native society has been strong enough to remain as an important 
element in the colonial society. 


The exportation of capital and technical “know-how” to co- 
lonial or semi-colonial areas often involves dealing with the 
problems which grow out of this economic dualism. The tech- 
nique and methods of modern industrial capitalism find con- 
siderable difficulty of application and in securing desired results 
in situations where a large element of the local economy is pre- 
capitalistic or non-capitalistic in nature. The stage of colonial 
development or the degree to which the local economy has pro- 
gressed from non-capitalism toward modern capitalistic organi- 


1See Boeke, J. H., The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy, 
New York, 1942, Chapter I. This conception was also recognized by Sir 
Allan Pim in his book: Colonial Agricultural Production, London, 1946, 
Chapter I. 
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zation sets the stage for the type of problems which must be dealt 
with if a more balanced economic development of the country 
is the goal. 


This paper attempts to develop the hypothesis that the struc- 
ture of the economy of the Republic of Haiti contains the elements 
of economic dualism, to set forth preliminary observations ? which 
tend to substantiate this hypothesis and to suggest some types 
of problems which are and may be met by programs for the 
economic development of Haiti. 


II. DYNAMICS OF A DUALISTIC ECONOMY. 


In a short paper, space does not permit the full development 
of the concept of a dualistic economy.* Resort is therefore made 
to the use of the outline and a few simple diagrams for descrip- 
tion of what is meant. 


Most dualistic economies have resulted from the impingement 
of the agents of capitalistic economy, seeking usable resources 
and markets, upon a pre-capitalistic society indigenous to the 


area concerned. The essential characteristics of a pre-capital- 
istic economy may be outlined as follows: 


1. Production for limited individual or family needs. 
2. Village economy, barter and/or village money traffic.* 


* Based upon close observations by the author of the Haitian economy at 
work over a period of 18 months and upon the available pertinent litera- 


ture as cited. 
3 For full treatment of the concept see Boeke, J. H. op. cit. 


4 Ibid, pp. 57-62; Boeke describes money traffic as follows: 

“Money traffic means that money is used in trade by way of fa- 
cilitating matters. Here the use of money is consumptive; it is 
employed to make payments, to settle obligations. This is to be 
contrasted with money economy which means that the whole econ- 
omic system is based on money; that money, mainly productive, is 
employed as capital, as the foundation and point of departure for 
profit making. Village money traffic, then, is money traffic within 
the village economy and colonial money traffic is “money traffic which 


comes in from beyond the village limits and again passes these limits 
when it is paid out.” 
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Trading is incidental or under customary controls; markets 
are not highly organized. 
Homogeneous production and consumption activity. 

. Religious and customary controls govern economic ac- 
tivity. 
Family (or extended family) is the unit of economic or- 
ganization. 
There is no labor market. 
Either no classes exist or there is a traditional class struc- 
ture. 


This type of economy is to be contrasted with that of early 
capitalism or capitalism at the time when most colonization 
was being accomplished. The characteristics of early capital- 
ism may be outlined as follows: 


Production to supply unlimited wants. 

Money economy with a strong profit motive. 

Organized markets; expanding transportation and com- 
munication. 

Specialization increasing. 

Mechanization increasing. 

Economic competition with monopoly developing as an 
instrument of colonial expansion. 

A free labor market. 

Economic classes developing. 


Figure I attempts to convey the meeting of these two types 
of economy to form what may be termed colonial economy, and 
which may be described as one constructed around an artificial 
arrangement whereby foreign capital has entered a territory to 
exploit its natural resources for the advantage of a “mother” 
area rather than to develop a well rounded economy.® This 
arrangement is usually accomplished by such political control 
of the invaded territory by the “mother” area or country as 
to dominate its commercial policy. Colonies become exporters 
of raw materials and importers of such industrial products 
as are needed by the resident agents of the invading economy 
and as are determined by the stage of acculturation of the native 
population. 


5 Dietrich, Ethel B., World Trade, N. Y., 1939, p. 307. 
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Following our scheme of presentation, the elements of a co- 
lonial economy, which has resulted from the meeting and mu- 
tual influence of the pre-capitalistic and capitalistic economies 
upon each other, may be described as follows: 


1. Production of foodstuffs and raw materials for an exterior 
market. 

Monoculture: Specialized production of one or two major 
economic commodities. 

Colonial money traffic.® 

Markets and transportation organized to facilitate expor- 
tation. 

Exterior financial and/or managerial control of major 
economic activities. 

The plantation is the predominant unit of economic or- 
ganization. 

A controlled? supply of cheap labor using hand methods 
of production. 

A rigid class structure reinforced by legal or customary 
sanctions. 


But, as is the case of most economic phenomena, colonial 
economy is seldom static. Colonial economy begins usually 
around coastal ports and other trading posts connected as di- 
rectly as possible with the outside market. The greater portion 
of the interior may remain for a long time under the pre- 
capitalistic regime. However, as the colonial economy develops 
and expands, the indigenous economy progressively is modified 
and tends to disappear. But as it has disappeared it has left 
its mark in the structure of the colonial economy itself. It is 
the adjustment of capitalistic economy to what it meets in 
pre-capitalism that gives colonial economy its essential character. 


fe NP a pw 


But, colonial economy itself is not isolated from the outside 
and is in constant contact and inter-action with developing 
modern capitalism. The emigration of industrial capital, method 
and skill from the more advanced industrial countries to the 
colonial and semi-colonial areas of the world tends to make them 
less colonial and to bring them more toward modern capitalism. 


6 See definition in note 4. 


7 Control is exercised either by legal serfdom or some form of economic 
advantage such as the credit or tenure systems. 
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The degree and the rapidity with which this occurs depends upon 
many factors. These include the frequency and freedom of com- 
mercial, financial and cultural contacts with the industrially de- 
veloped areas, the strategic location of the colonial area with 
regard to world trade patterns, the physical resources which 
the area possesses, the changing demand for the products of 
those resources and upon political developments. Figure III 
attempts to illustrate the stages in this process. 


Each such area is thus affected in some degree and the stage 
which it has attained in economic progress from pre-capitalism 
toward full capitalistic development (or what may develop for 
the future) has meaning for the internal structure of the 
economy. This, consequently, is of significance for any program 
pointed toward investing more of the attributes of modern 
industrial capitalism in the colonial or semi-colonial area. 


What attributes does modern capitalism have to offer? These, 
according to our scheme, may be outlined as follows: 
Production to supply unlimited wants. 
Money economy and the profit motive. 
Highly organized markets, transportation and communi- 
cation. 
A high degree of specialization. 
Mechanization and the factory system. 


The corporation is the instrument and predominant unit 
of economic organization. 

A large capital market with centralized financial organiza- 
tion and control. 

A free labor market, labor organization and collective 
bargaining. 

Class differentiation along economic rather than along 
traditional lines. 


When these attributes are exported to the under-developed 
areas, the kind of reception they will have there, the degree to 
which they may be adapted or distorted and the chances of their 
having as a result the lifting of the level of living for the largest 
number of people, will be affected by the internal structure of 
the economy. The existence of dualism in the economy espe- 
cially the presence of a significant element of pre- or non-capi- 
talism, creates types of problems which make full utilization of 
the attributes of modern capitalism difficult. 


- FS Pre Per 
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FIGURE Ill 
STAGES IN COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A EARLY COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT, B NEARLY COMPLETE COLONIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


C COLONIAL ECONOMY COMPLETE, D..CURRENT STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT 
INVASION OF MODERN CAPITALISM. IN HAITI. 
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COLONIAL ECONOMY 
III. THE CASE OF HAITI. 


Haiti is a small country, located in the sub-tropics, which has 
an area of approximately 10,700 square miles and is inhabited 
by a population which has been estimated as being in excess of 
3,000,000. If one conservative estimate of 2,735,000 is used, it 
would give Haiti a population density of 265 per square mile, 
which is among the highest population densities in the New 
World. But, ninety percent of this population gains its liveli- 
hood from some form of agriculture. Yet, out of the total 
land area of 6,840,000 acres in Haiti, only 2,333,000 acres can 
be classified as agricultural land, and of this area 998,000 acres 
are in mountains. Haiti has a rural population density (rural 
population per square mile of agricultural land) of 836 as com- 
pared with 419 in Jamaica and 521 in Puerto Rico.® 


The mineral resources of Haiti are exceedingly sparse and 
inaccessible and the only fuels are wood and charcoal. This 
seriously limits the industrial possibilities of the country as all 
other industrial fuel must be imported. Consequently non-farm 
occupations are definitely limited. The result is an enormous 
pressure of population on land resources, the parcelling of agri- 
cultural land into tiny farms and a severe competition between 
men and animals for sustenance from the land, such as is found 
in parts of the Orient. A result of this population pressure has 
been the progressive destruction of forests which gave way to 
farm land. There is a serious and rapid erosion which pro- 
gressively decreases the amount of agricultural land resources 
available. 


The colonial nature of the economy of the country is reflected 
in the type of exports and imports. Table No. I shows the 
exports of Haiti by principal commodities. 


8 Hubert, Giles A., “A Framework for the Study of Peripheral Econ- 
omic Areas”, Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, August, 
1946, p. 818 (Compares total population densities and rural popula- 
tion densities of West Indian countries with those of many States of 
the United States). 
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TABLE NO. I. 


Average Value of Exports, Haiti by Principal 
Commodities for the Period 1941-42 to 1945-46 ® 


Value of Export Percent 

Commodities (Gourdes) of Total 
aaa tisk hua ican nsuardn onl 29,310,428 39.0 
ERR A Ae ere eae ae ee eee 9,837,002 13.1 
a a ae 9,731,123 12.9 
a 9,319,556 12.4 
a a 4,073,665 5.4 
i ee 1.9 
a aa 1,135,938 1.5 
a Ss a 10,384,130 13.8 
Be I conicicnicsictmrinecrarceciinnnd 75,223,849 100.0 


The exports listed fall in the classes of foodstuffs and indus- 
trial raw materials (Exports of handicraft articles of ma- 
hogany and sisal provide the notable exceptions). 


In Table No. II the imports of Haiti are classified into sig- 
nificant groups. It will be noted that Haiti is a heavy importer 
of wholly manufactured articles and foodstuffs, and a low im- 
porter of iron and steel. It is also a low importer of raw 
materials, which can be estimated as about 2 percent of the 
total.?° 


Thus, Haiti may be described as a sub-tropical agricultural 
country with a very heavy pressure of population on resources 
which are rapidly dwindling as a result of over cropping and 
erosion. Its foreign trade is similar to that of most colonial 
areas in that it is an exporter of industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs and a heavy importer of wholly manufactured ar- 


®Source: Annual Report of the Fiscal Department of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Haiti, 1946-47. 





10 The official import figures often include the raw material and its 
manufactures in the same category, e. g. wool, hair and manufactures of, 
so that raw materials cannot be clearly differentiated in many cases. 
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ticles. The very small importation of raw materials and iron 
and steel reflects its low industrial status. 


Haiti is a former colony of France. When that country es- 
sayed to establish an agricultural colony on the island of St. 
Domingue, the indigenous culture of the Arawak Indians had 
already been destroyed. In order to develop large plantations 
of sugar, indigo and tobacco cheap slave labor was imported 
from pre-capitalistic Africa. In the colony of St. Domingue, in 
contrast to the Indian countries of Central and South America, 
there was no pre-capitalistic indigenous economy which remained. 
What traits of pre-capitalism entered into the formation of 
the French colonial economy were borne in the minds, habits 
and customs of the African slaves.'! 


The result, however, was quite the same colonial economy. 
Only here colonialization of the economy was almost complete 
with the exception of the maroons who escaped the controls of 
the plantation and fled to the hills where they established a 
way of life very similar to what they had been used to in 
their native environment. 


The revolution and the establishment of the independence of 
Haiti destroyed the plantation phase of the colony and severed 
the political controls of the mother country. Politically, Haiti 
ceased to be a colony. But the nature of the economy remained 
essentially colonial. Production continued to be devoted to food- 
stuffs and raw-materials for a foreign market. Monoculture 
became even more characteristic of commercial production with 
the destruction of sugar plantations, most of which were never 
revived. Markets and transportation continued to center in the 
port towns with tenuous routes into the interior to bring out the 
products for exportation. The rigid class structure of the 
colony with customary sanctions remained to color the social 
organization of the country, with the affranchis taking over the 
superior position of the exporters and importers, the profes- 
sionals and civil servants.!2 


11 Herskovits, M. J., Life in a Haitian Valley, N. Y., 1937, p. 7. 


12See Leyburn, The Haitian People, New Haven, 1941, pp. 79-87 and 
Chapter IV. 
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But with the establishment of the Republic came the abolition 
of the plantation as the predominant unit of economic organiza- 
tion. Certainly a few plantations remained and much land 
remained in large units owned by the State. But, private plan- 
tations were relatively few in number and the State has pro- 
gressively alienated its holdings, although it still remains the 
nation’s largest land holder. In place of the plantations which 
were expropriated, the land was first divided and alloted to the 
officers and soldiers of the revolutionary armies and, later, it 
was granted and sold in small holdings to peasants.’* 


Although efforts were made to return the Haitian peasant 
to some of the unfreedoms of slavery during the formative 
years following the revolution, the principle of freedom and 
equality of citizenship, as ennunciated by Petion, finally pre- 
vailed and, with the policy of liberal land distribution, the co- 
lonial attribute of a controlled cheap labor supply ceased to 
exist. Thus there developed a lower class of free independent 
land holders and agricultural workers. To this group must be 
added the thousands of peasant squatters on the national domain. 
Some of these latter have had the status of tenants where a 
definite rental has been paid. But the tenure status of the ma- 
jority has been vague, to say the least, depending upon how 
closely the government from time to time has supervised its 
holdings.14 


Scattered throughout the interior of the country, in the 
mountains and valleys, with donkey trails as the principal 
means of communication over an exceptionally rugged terrain, 
a large proportion of the Haitian people have been isolated to 
a very great degree from the outside world. Left largely to 
their own resources to work out a means of survival and to 
organize their own social and economic life, they drew upon 
what they had learned from the life and work of the colonial 
plantation and upon what carry-overs remained from tribal 
African culture. The economy which they developed was essen- 


13 Thoby, Armand, La Question Agraire en Haiti, Port-Au-Prince, 1888; 
See table facing p. 18. 


14 Renaud, Raymond, La Regime Foncier en Haiti, pp. 84-97. 
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tially non-capitalistic and it remains so today in the interior 
with modifications, of course, which have come as contacts with 
the outside world have increased in frequency and quality. Thus 
has developed a non-capitalistic element in the economic struc- 
ture of Haiti. 


The characteristics of this post-colonial, non-capitalistic econ- 
omy may be outlined as follows: 


Basic production is for individual and family needs; there 
is limited production for the market. 

“i money traffic exists along with village money 
traffic. 

Markets, though ever present, are not highly organized. 
Specialization is meager; there is more homogenity in eco- 
nomic activity. 

Hand methods of production are universal. 

Custom and superstition play an important role in eco- 
nomic organization. 

The family (or extended family) is the predominant unit 
of economic organization. 

There is practically no labor market. There is a form 
of mutual assistance. Outside work for wages is inci- 
dental and ephemeral. 

Within this group there is no class structure which can 
be clearly differentiated. 


P 2S FPF PP FP 


Although this phase of the Haitian economy has not been 
adequately studied, there exists considerable literature (mostly 
the studies of anthropologists more interested in other phases 
of the folk culture), which provides considerable material sub- 
stantiating the description outlined above. 


One of the best studies of this nature, for our purpose here, 
is a brief study by Senator Franck Legendre based on obser- 
vations in communities near Les Cayes, Haiti, where he has lived 
and worked for the greater part of his lifetime. With his per- 


15 See for instance Herskovits, M. J. op. cit., Chapts. IV and VII. 
Price-Mars, J., Ainsi, Parla VOncle, Port-au-Prince, 1927 and Simpson, 
George E., “Haitian Peasant Economy”, Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
XXV, No. 4, October 1940, Leyburn, J. G., The Haitian People, op. cit. 
Chapts. ITI, IV, and XV. 
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mission several excerpts from his work are quoted here to illus- 
trate our theme.?® 


Legendre uses the Haitian term “habitation” to designate 
the family-farm unit which is the core of peasant economic 
and social organization. He describes it as follows: 


“The peasant habitation of today originated from the plan- 
tation system of the pre-emancipation days. Habitation is 
the smallest farm unit upon which live the owner and his 
family. It is a family undertaking where every member 
contributes his share of the labor for the production of daily 
necessities and some cash produce like coffee, sugar cane, 
cotton or bananas. Every member shares in the consump- 
tion of the goods produced collectively. The habitation is 
a self-sufficing economic and social unit. Social relation- 
ships characteristic of the habitation are of the primary 
group sort. Here every one is known by his personal name; 
in time of need, everyone is helped by and is expected to 
assist every other; and every one knows the other’s inner 
—, The habitation is a kind of social world sufficient 
to itself.” 


The production program and the tools and equipment avail- 
able are described as follows: 


“The main cash crop is sugar in the Plain of Cayes, while 
in the mountains coffee is grown. In addition to these two 
main crops the peasants raise vegetables and fruits for their 
own consumption as well as for marketing. An orchard is 
rarely found on the habitation, but fruit trees are grown 
here and there on the land.... 

“. . . limited capital is the important feature of the habi- 
tation. For example, a sugar mill, which one observes on 
a large habitation, is very primitive. It is turned by ani- 
mal power . . . likewise, the crude and heavy ox-cart still 
is used as the means of transportation . . . Human beings 
and animals are employed as beasts of burden. 

“But all peasants possess hoes, a machete (large straight 
knife) and a serpette (curved knife). They constitute the 
essential tools of cultivation . . . other improvised imple- 


16 Legendre, Franck, The Habitation, unpublished master’s thesis, Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., 1945. 
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ments are as follows: a “spade to dig the sweet potatoes, 
a wood mortar to prepare the grains, a wooden basin, 
named gamelle, to prepare the manioc from which is made 
casaves and starch. 


“Horses and mules are used to turn the mill and more 
often as beasts of burden. They are not of any help in 
agricultural labor proper, the plough not being a habitation 
device.” 


On labor and mutual assistance; he describes: 


“Typical of primitive forms of economy, the habitation calls 
for no wage labor. There is no cash floating, for the cash 
is extremely scarce and laborers are plentiful. The labor 
on the habitation is provided by ever growing and poor 
peasant families. A mutual labor gang, esquade or cowm- 
bite, further supplements in time of tilling the soil. Regard- 
less of sex or age, every one works on the habitation .. .” 
“The coumbite offers well interpolated group hands for 
large pieces of work. In making a place which involves cut- 
ting of trees and hoeing the soil, the cowmbite is the type 
of labor force relied upon.” 


Speaking of the peasant’s attachment to his habitation and his 
land Legendre says: 


“Sentimental attachment of the habitant to the habitation 
is not merely a question of his identification. He has a 
strong sentiment manifesting itself in many concrete ways. 
First of all, the peasant has a strong dislike to sell his 
habitation. So strong is this sentiment that he refuses to 
sell his present habitation in order to buy a better one. Mak- 
ing a profit through the transaction of lands is something 
the peasant does not appreciate. The habitation is too 
much a part of himself to deal with it in an utilitarian 
way. It is often observed that he does not sell the land 
to regain his health. He may lose his habitation because 
of a judiciary procedure, but this he regards as the great- 
est misfortune that can ever befall him . . . Land, there- 
fore, is more than mere capital; it is a living thing, a sym- 
bol with which he shares all his life.” 


Legendre and Herskovits ‘7 observed the importance of the 
market place in the lives of the peasant; both that of the vil- 


1T7See also Simpson, George E., op. cit., p. 507 for a description of 
the local market. 
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lage or town, where export staples are sold and goods from the 
outside are displayed, and the more day to day informal mar- 
kets of the country-side. It is in the village market that colonial 
money traffic meets the village money traffic. Much depends 
on the season of the year. During the cash crop moving sea- 
son colonial money traffic is heavy, when coffee, for instance, is 
being sold. Cash thus received from the outside finds ready 
avenues to return to the outside. The tax collectors are present, 
church dues and contributions are solicited, the houngan (voodoo 
priest) is present for his take, the money lender wishes to col- 
lect, and the market is filled with the necessary wares which 
must be purchased while money is available. All of these com- 
pete for the little incomes of the peasant farmer. Little cash is 
left in the peasant economy after the season has passed. During 
the remainder of the year the markets become smaller and 
village money traffic becomes relatively more important facili- 
tating the exchange of needed commodities between local. habi- 
tation and between local areas and wider districts within the 
peasant economy. 


It is to be emphasized that in the peasant market money is 
used as a medium of exchange, a means by which a person may 
secure in the market what he needs with the proceeds from what 
he has to offer. Only the speculator who buys in the city to sell 
in the local market, and vice-versa, is interested in profits 
primarily. The peasant woman going to market is simply inter- 
ested in driving as good a bargain as possible; that is, to 
secure as large as possible a return in needed items for the 
articles she has to offer. All too often this means selling 
articles needed at home in order to secure something needed 
even more from the market. These needs are not only governed 
by physical demands but also the necessities involved in main- 
taining customary status and prestige in the community. 


The pettiness of the trade is revealing. As Legendre por- 
trays: “Lard is sold by the spoonful, and kerosene by a little 
bottle. Even matches are sold by sticks. Imported goods have 
to be divided into an infinitesimal fraction to meet the press- 
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ing daily needs of the peasants who have very little money.” 
And, Simpson points out that “after deducting the market tax 
of two cents (American curency), the net profit realized by a 
woman for her day in the market does not average more than 
ten or twelve cents.”!® Of course, Simpson was referring to the 
country markets, and evidently had in mind women who are 
really petty speculators when he speaks of profit at all. These 
women go about the country-side purchasing articles from pea- 
sant farmers and sell them in the market on market day. The 
peasant woman who takes her “petite” wares to market, which 
have been produced on her little farm, certainly has no concep- 
tion of profits gained in the above sense. 


To facilitate this petty trade in the peasant markets there has 
existed in the Haitian monetary system some coins of very 
small denominaion until a very few years ago. These coins cir- 
culated in the peasant markets, town and country, but were 
not often found in the regular commerce of the city. They 
were two centime pieces or less than 14 cent United States 
currency. During the last twelve years the National Bank has 
progressively withdrawn these little coins from circulation. But, 
in spite of this, these coins are to be found in use in many 
peasant markets in various parts of the country. The exist- 
ence of tiny coins in the peasant markets which do not com- 
monly appear in the regular commerce of the cities is another 
indicator of the presence of money traffic. At least one prom- 
inent merchant predicts the return of these coins to the mone- 
tary system because of the importance to the volume of interior 
trading. 


Many writers on Haiti have pointed to the profound influ- 
ence of religion and superstition on the day to day life of the 
Haitian peasant. The so-called “garden magic” has been de- 
scribed by several students.!® Space limitations forbid a dis- 
cussion of these influences here except to state that evidence 
abounds that few activities, economic or otherwise, of the 


18 Tbid. 
19 Simpson, G. E., op. cit., p. 503; Herskovits, M. G., op. cit., p. 81. 
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peasant family are not greatly influenced by religion and super- 
stitious beliefs. 


Although the above evidence is far from complete it is enough 
to indicate the non-capitalistic nature of the peasant economy 
in Haiti. Since the great bulk of the population is rural and 
“peasant”, this element looms very large in the structure of 
the Haitian economy. 


Figure II, attempts to portray the juxta-position of this non- 
capitalistic element in the dynamics of economic dualism in 
Haiti. Growing out of the freedom from colonial controls pro- 
vided by the revolution, on one hand, and the isolation which 
came from meager transportation and communication facilities 
and from exceedingly poor and sporadic governmental servicing, 
on the other, this element of the economy just grew up, “like 
Topsy”. 


Yet as long as this non-capitalistic element remains, and 
to the extent that it does remain, in the Haitian economy, the 
road of progress toward modern capitalism or the type of agri- 
cultural economy associated with modern capitalism will be ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Every program for economic development 
in Haiti faces the fact that the economy has not completed the 
transitory stage of colonial development and still has the retard- 
ing influence of a massive element of non-capitalism with which 
to deal. 


The case of Haiti, in this regard, should be contrasted with 
that of Cuba or of Puerto Rico where non-capitalism now occurs 
in very limited degree. It is somewhat similar to countries like 
Guatemala or Honduras where the pre-capitalistic indigenous 
Indian economy still exists. Mexico, on the other hand, is a 
country where considerable industrial capitalism has developed, 
where colonial economy is still characteristic, but where the 
problem of dealing with pre-capitalism is also present.?° 


“0 Redfield, Robert, Folk Culture of the Yucatan, Chicago, 1941 and 
Chan Kom, a Maya Village, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
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FIGURE II 
THE DYNAMICS OF ECONOMIC DUALISM 
(THE CASE OF HAITI) 
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V. PROBLEMS ARISING FROM ECONOMIC DUALISM IN HAITI. 


Space does not permit an elaborate listing and description 
of the problems arising from economic dualism in Haiti. An 
attempt will be made here to summarize some of them briefly 
by types along with a few examples. 


First, there are those problems which arise out of a situation 
where most of the incomes of the great bulk of the population 
are small and non-monetary and where the bulk of the mone- 
tary circulation affects a rather limited part of the population. 
For example, the problem of taxation and government revenue 
is greatly affected by this situation. Such a situation in 
Haiti has forced heavy dependence upon customs duties for 
revenue: taxation of both exports and imports. The base for 
internal taxation is very narrow and mostly involves that part 
of the population which is articulate and therefore politically 
powerful. During the three year period, 1944-45 to 1946-47, 
for instance, 76.3% of Haitian revenue was derived from cus- 
toms receipts.*1 The result has been an overburden on the 
tiny cash incomes of the peasant, a proportionately light taxa- 
tion on people with high monetary incomes and thus a low 
general tax base with a consequent limitation of state revenues.*? 


Another example of this type of problem is that growing 
out of the absence of popular savings. The savings which a 
non-capitalistic peasant can point to are his land, his houses, 
his meager tools and what livestock he may possess. Some may 
have a few sheckels buried in a can under the porch usually 
for the purpose of buying more land as the family grows. The 
peasants, however, do not accumulate money savings which may 


21 Annual Report of the Fiscal Department of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti. Haiti has made some progress in reducing the per- 
centage of revenues coming from customs duties. During the 1920’s 
customs duties represented around 90 percent of total revenues. The 
1947-48 percentage was 73.8%. 


22 Millspaugh, Arthur C., Haiti wnder American Control, Boston, 1931, 
pp. 126-7. See also Etheart, Max L., The Revenue System of Haiti, un- 
published master’s thesis, Fisk University, 1945. Includes review of 
studies of Haitian tax problems and policies. 
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be deposited in banks or other savings institutions and which 
could be organized under central management for purpose of 
productive investment. As Boeke points out ** in this sort of 
economy money is not utilized as capital in an important 
amount but simply to facilitate trade and to settle obligations. 
The result is a general sparsity of savings and productive money 
capital, and such capital as is accumulated is in the hands 
of a handful of individuals of the official and commercial 
upper class who operate closely controlled and relatively small 
family enterprises. A large investment is made in urban real- 
estate and other very conservative outlets. Considerable goes 
into investments abroad. As in many semi-colonial countries, 
this small group of investors is heavily weighted with foreign 
elements whose sentimental ties are not with the local situa- 
tion and who do not feel that their local investments are always 
safe. 


The sparsity of capital even for short-term investment is 
shown by the level of interest rates. Interest rates charged by 
the banks of the country range from 5 to 12 percent per annum. 
Collateral loans for the movement of export staples have the 
lower rates, while ordinary business accommodation loans are 
usually made at 12 percent. Private business loans reach ex- 
cessive rates and are reported to range between 8 and 10 per- 
cent per month. 


In such a situation, characteristically, the largest productive 
investment usually comes from the outside, from the indus- 
trial countries with surplus capital. In Haiti, the largest pro- 
ductive enterprises are agricultural producing and processing 
concerns owned by interests in the United States or financed 
by American capital. In a country where the economy is based 
principally on agricultural production, very little of locally 
produced capital has gone into agricultural production, most 
of it being in commercial establishments which may or may 
not perform certain processing of the products to prepare them 
for the export market. The fact that Table No. II shows no 


23 See Note 4 
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appreciable change in the character of the imports of Haiti 
over a period of twenty years (with the exception of some de- 
cline in food imports), indicates that the propensity to invest 
even in local industries is exceedingly weak in Haiti. In fact, 
as the table indicates, there has been a slight increase in the 
proportion of wholly manufactured articles among the imports. 


A second type of problem involves organization for efficiency 
of production (in the modern capitalistic sense) and for the 
conservation of land resources. There is a fundamental clash 
between the interests of efficiency, with the concomitant larger 
sized operational units, production for profit and use of labor 
saving devices, on the one hand, and what the non-capitalistic 
peasant feels is to his interest in his little land holdings and 
the security and independence that this provides him, on the 
other. Remember that the peasant does not look on his land 
as capital, as such, but as an integral part of his family exist- 
ence in his production-for-need type of economy. The tenacity 
with which the peasant holds to his plot of land is one of the 
prime characteristics of the Haitian society. As Renaud has 
pointed out, in his study of the land tenure problems of Haiti,?* 
whether the peasant has anything like a secure title to his land 
or not, if he has lived on it and worked it undisturbed for a 
generation he considers it his. The absence of cadastral sur- 
veys in Haiti and the historic land policy of the Haitian gov- 
ernment have supported this sentiment on the part of the peas- 
ant holder.’ The fact that his little holding has become smaller 
and smaller, with the partitioning of inheritances as genera- 
tions have passed, does not seem to weaken this tie to the land. 
Three to five acres to the peasant now seems to be just as impor- 
tant as 10 to 15 acres in the past. 


A dramatic case in which the peasant interest and that of 
capitalistic efficiency have clashed, and of the type of compro- 


24 Renaud, Raymond, Le Regime Foncier en Haiti, Paris, 1934, pp. 
1387-141. 


*5Tbid and Armand, J. Saint, Le Code Rural d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince, 
1890, Chapts. II & III. 
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mise which had to be made, is that of the Standard Fruit 
Company’s banana plantations of some 2,000 acres in the Arti- 
bonite Valley. In order to secure enough land in fairly con- 
tiguous territory for efficient operations, the company has had 
to sign lease and share contracts with hundreds of little 
land owners. A record of production has to be kept for each 
land plot and a record of payments to each peasant must be 
maintained. Even then there are small plots here and there 
within the contiguous area where the owners refused to lease 
their land and with whom arise interminable disputes with re- 
gard to whose bananas are whose, and whose land shall receive 
irrigation water and when, whose stock got into whose crops, 
etc. Much land in Haiti is simply not available for large scale 
operations. 


Another problem in this category is that of providing credit 
for improvements in farm facilities and equipment and for such 
items as fertilizer and livestock. It was mentioned above 
that, with the absence of a cadastral survey of any kind, 
thousands of peasant land holdings have no real legal basis. 
Such titles are not necessary in the peasant regime. Custom 
has built a method by which the ‘‘metes and bounds” of each 
“property” are recognized locally. In fact, in such an econ- 
omy, there is much of what we would call wealth that is re- 
garded as for common use regardless of where it is located; 
at least one does not seem to take too seriously property in 
such things as fruits, berries, grass, flowers and even the pro- 
geny of semi-domestic animals which forage everywhere. A 
local code of morality, however, governs even these things. 


Now, when the ideas surrounding credit, such as security 
for loans, individual and specific responsibility for performance 
of contract, promptness of payment, etc., are introduced in the 
peasant community these usually run counter to custom and 
the lack of “legality”, in the capitalistic sense. A peasant who 
would trust another with anything he had on the basis of a 
hand-shake would have no confidence what-so-ever in a contract 
on a piece of paper from any person or any institution from 
outside his world of custom and tradition. Therefore, the ap- 
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plication of the usual type of agricultural credit system ade- 
quate to finance improvement of peasant agriculture is likely 
to be difficult. 


We agree with Maurice Dartigue when he says: “When it 
concerns the common peasant who represents 80% at least of 
the rural class, it (credit) must take a different form than when 
it concerns a well-to-do peasant or a big planter living in a 
village.” 2° But we do not understand how, as he suggests, 
the practice followed in Haiti of credit being advanced by the 
state in kind (seed, hand tools, irrigation repair, terrace con- 
struction, etc.,), supervised and often carried out under the 
superintendence (as opposed to guidance) of an agent and 
where the agent sees to it that enough is collected out of the 
peasants crop to repay the loan, is the foundation of a real 
credit system for the peasant farmer. It appears that the 
organization of small community service cooperatives, as is 
being experimented with by the present U. S. Food Supply 
Mission in Haiti, is more of a step in the right direction. 


A third type of problem involves the employment of labor 
and the raising of the level of real wages in Haiti. A colonial 
economy, as has been pointed out, is featured by the exploita- 
tion of a cheap supply of labor which is usually recruited from 
the non-capitalistic society. The emphasis is on keeping the 
labor supply plentiful and cheap. Such improvement in living 
standards as may occur in the process is largely incidental, a 
result of the necessity of maintaining the health and morale 
of the labor force at least to the level of keeping the work 
going. Some colonial regimes have done fairly well on this 
score. But, when one of the purposes of economic aid to under- 
developed areas is to raise the level of incomes, this purpose 
clashes with the foundations of the colonial regime. How can 
one raise the level of wages paid agricultural workers and at 
the same time compete on the world market as a producer of 
tropical foodstuffs and raw materials? After all, are not wages 
determined by the supply of and demand for labor and is not 


“6 Dartigue, Maurice, An Economic Program for Haiti, Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington, 1946, p. 11. 
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the supply plentiful in over populated Haiti? Why attempt 
to raise wages? These are questions which have been raised in 
Haiti since the legal minimum wage rate was increased from 
40c to 70c per day. 


Presumably, the introduction of modern scientific methods 
and mechanization in agriculture on the large units under capi- 
talistic management should raise the productivity of labor. 
Labor organization and the collective bargaining process have 
worked to assure labor participation in the rising productivity 
of labor in the more advanced nations. One can imagine the 
problems of genuine labor organization and effective collective 
bargaining in a predominantly agricultural country with a 
rural population density of 836 persons per square mile and 
where the average peasant cash income has been estimated at 
$40.00 per year. 


On the other side of the picture is the problem of introduc- 
ing machine methods in an agricultural economy where even 
the use of plows is almost unknown. The colonial plantation 
has usually been the mechanism by which pre-or non-capitalistic 
peoples have acquired at least the rudiments of capitalistic 
method and familiarity with the tools of capitalistic agricul- 
ture and industry. Now, in Haiti, the wide gap from the hoe 
to the tractor is to be bridged. 


VI. THE HYPOTHESIS RESTATED. 


The materials presented in this paper certainly are not com- 
plete or conclusive with regard to the original hypothesis and 
should be regarded as preliminary. But, enough has been pre- 
sented to indicate the dual nature of the structure of the 
Haitian economy. The types of problems presented and the 
examples given are sufficient, at least, to indicate the type 
of problems to be faced by any program which has for its 
purpose the economic development of the under-developed coun- 
try along capitalistic lines where the elements of economic dual- 
ism are present in important degree. 
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The destruction of the colonial plantation and the division 
of the agricultural land into small holdings among a peasantry 
isolated by lack of effective communication with the outside 
world gave rise to the development of a large non-capitalistic 
element in the Haitian economy. It appears, therefore, that 
one of the major problems in the economic development of this 
country is to find some mechanism to take the place of the 
colonial plantation in bridging the gap between non-capitalis- 
tic economy and modern capitalism (principally along agricul- 
tural lines with whatever supplemental industry that may be 
possible) and thus to reduce the dualism in the economic struc- 
ture of the country. This assumes, of course, that the achieve- 
ment of modern capitalistic economy is the desirable goal. 


A closer and more thorough study of the nature of economic 
dualism in Haiti and the relation this has to economic processes 
may point the way to bridging the economic gap as rapidly 
as possible. 
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Sbeted Aspects of Pal Tjansportation in 
ths Brazil ? 


By Paul Si, Pites* 


The mode of travel that is utilized by a people is a part of 
their cultural heritage. Throughout the world it is possible to 
to find many and varied methods of transportation that are 
integral parts of the life of the people. These techniques range 
from the use of the man himself as a beast of burden to the com- 
plex systems involving the automobile and the airplane. It is 
still possible to find in the world many groups that have not 
yet advanced to the stage where the wheel is used. This most 
useful invention of mankind, strangely enough, is not yet dif- 
fused to all peoples of the earth. In some societies, the two- 
wheeled cart prevails. This may vary from the crude ox-cart 
to the light horse-drawn cart. Still other groups have come 
to use the four-wheeled wagon drawn by horses. The com- 
plete integration of the automobile and the truck exists only 
in very few societies of the world. In many countries, these 
vehicles are restricted almost wholly to urban society and some 
groups hardly know their use at all. Only in the United States, 
Canada and some of the more advanced countries of Europe 
has the power driven vehicle become a part of rural life. 

Not only do the type of vehicles utilized vary from group 
to group but the means of powering them also differ. These 


*This paper is a result of research conducted by the author in Brazil 
during 1948 and 1949. It is part of a larger study, a Ph.D. thesis now 
in the process of completion, entitled The Polish Immigrant in Brazil. 
The work was accomplished through a research grant from Vanderbilt 
University and was sponsored by the Institute for Brazilian Studies 
of that institution. 


1Mr. Price is Assistant Professor of Sociology at Louisiana State 
University. 
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may range from man himself, or more likely his wife, to the 
small donkey, the lumbering ox, the horse, and finally the in- 
ternal combustion engine. As in the case of the type of the 
vehicle itself, all of these means of propulsion may be present 
within a nation, but generally the group can be characterized 
by one of these with the others restricted to small fragments 
of the society. The method in which the animals are har- 
nessed to the vehicle also varies in different societies, and pos- 
sesses certain consequences for the group. Transportation by 
water takes on a variety of forms evident in the type of boat 
that is built, its shape, size, etc. In the case of Brazil, the 
methods of transportation utilized in different areas are most 
varied and many of them are most unusual. 


RURAL BRAZILIAN TRANSPORTATION 


The vastness of the Brazilian territory plus the relative iso- 
lation of many groups has given rise to many different types of 
transportation depending much upon the area under considera- 
tion and the peoples who have settled the section. Among those 
that are used for water transportation are found the small in- 
digenous igarite (a sailing canoe), the sailing barks of the Sao 
Francisco river, the montaria (dugout) of the Amazon, the 
balsa (a raft of balsa trees) of the Paraiba river, and the char- 
acteristic jangada (a small sailing raft) of the Northeastern 
coast. On land there is a similar diversity of vehicles. The 
boi-de-sela of the island of Marajo and the Marshes of Matto 
Grosso is perhaps the most curious. This is simply a saddle 
oxen which a man rides much the same as a horse. 


The small burro used as a beast of burden is prevalent in 
the north of Brazil and can be found elsewhere in the coun- 
try. A rigging, or pack saddle, is made that fits over the 
burro’s back and forms two platforms upon which the goods 
to be transported are tied. Such animals utilized in fours and 
fives, or greater numbers, form pack trains which make their 
way slowly across the trails existing for that purpose, bring- 
ing the wares of the rural man to the market. In the city 
of Sao Salvador in the state of Bahia, the burro was often 
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seen on the streets being utilized to carry merchandise of the 
street vendor as well as goods in general. An Argentine lad, 
with whom the author was traveling, jokingly referred to this 
animal as “the Brazilian truck.” Regardless of the cumber- 
someness of this means of transportation it is nevertheless a 
common sight on the Brazilian scene. 


In regard to wheel transportation, there is the traditional 
carro de bois or ox-cart, the use of which is widespread in the 
central and southern parts of the nation. This is a most crude 
and extremely slow vehicle generally made of wood with two 
large wooden wheels. The carro de bois is drawn by from two 
to eighteen oxen depending upon the size of the vehicle and 
the load. They are hitched to the cart by means of a long 
wooden tongue to which they are harnessed by means of the 
typical wooden ox yoke. The ox-cart undoubtedly has much 
utility in the interior of Brazil, but in regard to efficiency and 
speed of locomotion, it is most cumbersome. Nonetheless, the 
carro de bois is a typical part of rural life in central and south- 
ern Brazil. It is of Portuguese and Spanish origin and was 
brought to Brazil by the first settlers from the Iberian penin- 
sula. In the backlands of Brazil, even today, the oxcart can 
be found that differs little from that which the first colonizers 
brought to the new world. 


THE POLISH WAGONS 


In the southern states, especially Parana, Santa Catarina, 
and Rio Grande do Sul, different types of transportation ap- 
pear as the result of the movement of Polish and other Euro- 
pean immigrants to the area. Wagons are an outstanding ele- 
ment in the material culture of the region. According to the 
number of wheels, the disposition of the animals, the cover- 
ing, and the kind of cargo transported, three different types 
of wagons can be distinguished, two of which definitely are of 
Polish origin. These are: (1) the two-wheeled cart, (2) the 


2Instituto Brasileira de Geografia e Estatistica Revista Brasileira de 
Geografia, “Carrocas Coloniais do Sul do Brasil,” Ano IV, N. 1, Janeiro- 
Marco, 1942, p. 161. 
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light four-wheeled wagon, and (3) the heavy four-wheeled 
wagon.” 


The light two-wheeled cart drawn by a horse is common in 
southern Brazil. It is even seen on the streets of great cities 
like Sao Paulo where it is used by street vendors to transport 
their wares. This cart is built in a rectangular fashion and 
has two large wheels with iron spokes and rims. In almost 
every case, the vehicle has a top made of canvas that is 
stretched over a form constructed for the purpose. This pro- 
tects the merchandise as well as the driver from the elements. 
Such a cart probably can be attributed to the Portuguese who 
apparently brought it to Brazil from their native land. Gen- 
erally the vehicle is drawn by one horse that is attached to 
the cart by a pair of shafts. The horse collar is seldom used. 
It was noted that in many cases a rather ornate bell was 
fastened to the harness on the back of the horse. This instru- 
ment appears to be of polished brass or even silver and it 
tinkles merrily as the horse makes his way through the streets 
with his load. 


The light four-wheeled wagon (carreta) differs from the 
above described vehicle in that it always has four wheels and 
is designed to transport fairly heavy cargo. Actually it is an 
intermediary vehicle in size and shape. It is drawn by two, 
three, five or six animals depending upon the weight of the 
cargo and the topography. The carreta may or may not have 
a covering, depending upon the resistance of the merchandise 
to the weather. In the southern states where the annual rain- 
fall is considerable, a covering is generally utilized as a pro- 
tective measure both for the goods transported and the op- 
erator of the vehicle. 


The heavy four-wheeled wagon (carretao or carroca) differs 
litle from the above type except in size. It is the carreta on 
a considerably larger scale. It is commonly drawn by horses 
that vary in number and disposition again depending upon the 
weight of the load and the topography of the land. The nation- 
ality of the owners also seems to be an influence in determin- 
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ing the number of animals utilized. Those of Polish origin use 
from three to eight horses while those of German origin use 
from two to ten. In the latter case, the horse on the right 
side adjacent to the wagon is mounted. The animals are hitched 
to the wagon in pairs or in unequal arrangement along a long, 
solid tongue which is attached to the vehicle. This tongue is 
connected to the front wheels which are so designed as to serve 
as guide wheels; that is, they are fixed upon an axis which 
allows them to turn in order to facilitate the steering of the 
wagon. The animals are hitched by means of trace chains 
and singletrees in such a manner as to guarantee the maximum 
efficiency of the horse’s effort. This system of traction demands 
the major rendition of effort from the animals principally when 
it is necessary to pull heavy loads up steep inclines. 


The body of the carretao is long, rectangular and resembles 
a flat-bottomed trough. In other words, the sides are inclined 
at an angle that gives the body a “U” shape with the bottom 
flattened. The sides are rather high, an estimate being from 
four to five feet. Along the outside walls of the wagon several 
boxes are built which serve many purposes. One of these usu- 
ally contains feed for the animals to be utilized on long journeys 
while another may contain water for drinking purposes. There 
may be other boxes or troughs for additional uses depending 
upon the desires of the owner. 


The body of the carretao is covered with a large water-proofed 
canvas top or tapao. This is stretched over detachable hoops 
that are attached to the sides of the wagon. In front of the 
vehicle, the top may extend out as far as the first pair of horses 
to protect the driver from he sun and the weather. However, 
this covering is removable, and when not in use it is stored in 
one of the wagon boxes. The wheels of the carretao are heavy 
with wooden spokes and iron tires. The rear wheels are always 
much larger than the front ones; an arrangement that appar- 
ently has been adopted to facilitate the steering of the vehicle. 
As indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, the smaller carreta 
is of the same general design. 
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These four-wheeled wagons are mixed purpose vehicles de- 
signed primarily for the transportation of agricultural prod- 
ucts. However, they are also used to carry cargo and merchan- 
dise of all sorts as well as passengers. Even today, they are 
much used in the movement of goods from the interior to the 
city of Curitiba in Parana. These vehicles are employed in 
the transportation of goods over enormous distances through 
the central and western sections of the state. Such roads as 
are available are utilized, but frequently they cut across the 
open fields. This means of transportation constitutes about 
the only tie between the extreme points of the western part 
of Parana and the industrial centers of the eastern section. 
Major zones of concentration of these wagons are in the munici- 
pios of the valley of the Itajai and Itapocui in Santa Catarina, 
and the municipios of Uniao da Victoria and Ponta Grossa in 
Parana*. The smaller carreta is widely used in the area sur- 
rounding the city of Curitiba. There is estimated to be a hun- 
dred thousand wagons of these types scattered throughout 
Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. The first 
two states have the largest number since in Rio Grande do 
Sul they are found only in reduced numbers in the mountainous 
regions in the northern part of the state. 


Since these vehicles are primarily designed for the transpor- 
tation of agricultural products from the farmstead to the mar- 
ket, they are most often found on the fazenda road, the picada 
(trail), the local roads, and the streets of the municipio. How- 
ever, it is not unusual to find the vehicles on the Federal high- 
ways, although the use of them here may, in some cases, be pro- 
hibited by law as the iron rims of the heavy wheels do con- 
siderable damage to the road. 


The existence of large numbers of four-wheeled wagons in 
southern Brazil may well lead the casual observer to the conclu- 
sion that they are indigenous to the area. This is far from the 
truth as they actually had their origin in very distant and very 
different lands, and were brought to Brazil by immigrants. 
They came from the European steppes of Russian Poland. The 
peasants who made their way to Brazil from this area during 
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the latter part of the Nineteenth Century brought these ve- 
hicles as part of their cultural heritage. In the new locality, 
the Parana pine provided a ready source of lumber to be util- 
ized in wagon building and the peasants immediately adapted 
these wagons to the new environment. They are almost all 
made by hand in the local blacksmith shops. 


On being transferred from the Central-European plains to 
the plateau of Southern Brazil the wagons have undergone little 
modification and have been widely accepted throughout the area. 
In structure and appearance, they remain practically the same 
as those utilized in the land of origin; but they have undergone 
some small modifications of a regional character as a result 
of their adaptation to the new geographical situation. These 
wagons soon prove their utility in whatever area they are intro- 
duced. As a result, they are being accepted by peoples of other 
than Slavic origin and are finding favor among the native Bra- 
zilians. Therefore, through cultural diffusion, they are begin- 
ning to appear outside of the areas of Polish colonization. The 
army, especially, and also such agencies as the Fundacao Brasil 
Central, have been responsible for introducing them at widely 
scattered points throughout the national territory. 


In a country like Brazil in which transportation is a major 
problem of national life, the four-wheeled wagon is an invalu- 
able contribution to the general culture as it allows the semi- 
isolated communities to maintain contact with the industrial 
centers from which they must draw their necessary supplies 
and where they must sell their produce. In capacity and speed, 
the vehicle is much superior to the two-wheeled cart, the ox- 
cart, or the mule train. One may well ask why the motor truck 
cannot be used for this purpose. The answer is fairly simple. 
The truck requires at least passable roads of the modern type, 
it is most expensive as it must be imported, and petroleum is 
costly. The four-wheeled wagon is cheap and within the eco- 
nomic possibility of the farmer. Moreover, it is truly a farm 
implement having varied uses on the farmstead. The animals 
have multiple uses as in plowing in the fields and as saddle 
mounts for short distance communication. While the wagon is 
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a simple vehicle which is easily maintained the motor truck is 
a complex machine that demands considerable mechanical know]- 
edge on the part of the operator. Therefore, it appears that 
at this stage in the development of Brazilian society, the wagon 
is a basis item in the solution of the problem of rural trans- 
portation. The widespread use of the simple four-wheeled wagon 
of the types that have been brought to the south of Brazil by the 
immigrants from Poland and other Slavic countries could do 
much in the way of advancing the conditions of life prevailing 
in the rural areas of the nation. 


HARNESS TYPES 


A definite cultural loss can be observed among the Poles in 
the south of Brazil in regard to the type of harness used. In 
Poland, both the collar and the breast-strap are used, but, in 
Brazil, only the latter technique is employed by immigrants 
from that land. The horse collar was never seen in the Polish- 
Brazilian communities visited by the author. Its failure to 
diffuse or its loss is an important feature of cultural deteriora- 
tion, which deserves more detailed study of sociologists and 
anthropologists than it has received. Instead of a collar, the 
animals are merely equipped with a leather strap which fits 
across the beast and is held in place by a similar piece of leather 
across the back. This arrangement is similar to the buggy har- 
ness which was in widespread use in the United States around 
the beginning of the Twentieth Century. Such a change in 
the arrangement of the harness is a result of material accul- 
turation and represents a cultural loss of major significance 
on the part of the immigrants. The type of harness now be- 
ing utilized does not permit the animal to put forth his maxi- 
mum effort since the pressure of the front strap against the 
animal’s breast soon cuts off his breath. The horse collar was 
designed to prevent just such an occurrence as the open bot- 
tom of the collar removes the pressure from the part of the 
animal which affects his breathing. 


3 Ibid., p. 161. 
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Caio Prado Junior has recognized this change in the harness 
arrangement and has made inquiries into the matter. Upon 
asking a Polish Brazilian, the son of a Polish farmer also born 
in Brazil, why he had abandoned the horse collar and had 
adopted the type harness used by the Brazilians, Prado received 
the simple answer that it was done “para esta de acordo,” or 
“to be in agreement” with the rest of the people and not be- 
cause any advantages could be recognized in the new system. 
Quite on the contrary, the Pole recognized the superiority of 
the horse collar. Therefore, it must be concluded that the 
adoption of the harness in common use in Brazil was not be- 
cause of its recognized utility but represents a cultural loss 
through the process of acculturation. It is very probable that 
the use of the horse collar would allow a considerable reduc- 
tion in the numbers of animals necessary for pulling the heavy 
wagons. 


HORSES AS DRAFT ANIMALS 


Another feature of the areas of Polish and German coloniza- 
tion that stands out in relation to most of the remainder of the 
Brazilian nation is the almost exclusive employment of the horse 
as a draft animal. Burros and oxen are practically nonexist- 
ent in these regions. In view of the many advantages that the 
Brazilians faithfully attribute to the burro and the ox, such as 
cheaper purchase price, lower upkeep, and greater physical 
resistence, the use of the horse as a draft animal can only be 
explained as a result of acculturation. This, indeed, is the truth 
of the matter, for the use of the horse as a draft animal was 
brought to the south of Brazil by the Polish and German immi- 
grants from Europe. It is true that Brazilians often keep 
horses for riding purposes and they may even be used in the 
pulling of light carts, but it was the Slavic and Teutonic immi- 
grant who introduced the use of this animal to draw the plow 
and heavy wagons. 


4 Caio Prado Junior, “Contribuicao para o Estudo das Influencias Etnicas 
no Estado do Parana, Geografia, Ano I, N. 2, p. 218. 
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In studying the geographical distribution of the use of the 
burro throughout the world, it is found that such an occur- 
rence appears immediately tied to the zones of Mediterranean 
influence.®> In Europe, the burro is found principally in France, 
Spain, Portugal and Italy. However, in France it is used only 
in the southern sectors which are zones of Mediterranean in- 
fluence. In particular, these zones are the Pyrenees, Gascony, 
Poitou, Central Massif, and Dauphine in France and Catalonia, 
the Andalusian mountains, Alicante, and the Pyrenees in Spain. 
The burro is also found in other zones of Mediterranean influ- 
ence as Asia Minor, Syria, Cyprus, Egypt, and Algiers. Except- 
ing small regions of the Punjab in India, Persia, North China, 
and southwestern United States it does not exist in the remainder 
of the world excepting, of course, Latin America. Therefore, 
it seems fairly certain that the burro was brought to Brazil by 
the Portuguese and is an influence of Mediterranean culture. 
On the other hand, the use of the horse as a draft animal was 
introduced into Brazil as a result of the Polish and Teutonic 
migrations to the south of the nation. 


In regard to the relative utility of the burro, the ox, and the 
horse, it is probably true that the former two are much less ex- 
pensive in purchase price and upkeep, and that they possess 
greater physical resistance to the climate. The flesh of the 
oxen also can be consumed as food. These facts have endeared 
the small burro and the lumbering oxen to the rural Brazilians. 
However, on the other hand, the burro is incapable of trans- 
porting heavy loads and is very slow. The oxen, although of 
great strength, is even slower. The horse, in comparison pos- 
sesses great strength and is very rapid. Because of these char- 
acteristics, the horse would seem to be a much more desirable 
animal for transportation purposes than the burro or the oxen. 
In the south of Brazil, the use of the animal’s greater utility 
and of cultural diffusion. Here, again, is an example of the 
Brazilians taking material cultural traits from the Polish and 
other European immigrants with whom they are in contact in 
Parana, Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. 


5 Ibid., p. 219. 
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By Robert c Beyer 


Without disposing to defend conclusions tenaciously and with- 
out attempting to conceal hesitation on many points, I offer the 
following suggestions for the course on the Economic Problems 
of Latin America. Where the words “should” and “ought” 
appear, the word “might” can frequently be substituted. For 
convenience, I have concentrated remarks in the first section 
on a consideration of what the course should teach; while the 
second section proposes how to teach it. Yet the intention kept 
in mind while preparing these comments was to explain the 
experience at the University of Miami in such a way as to 
indicate not so much what the exact form and total content 
of the course should be as what things should not be left out 
and what considerations should not be ignored. 


“Problems” courses which have broken out like a rash in the 
catalogs of many American Universities are evidently conceived 
as a means of luring students into the classroom by promising 
something of immediate utility and profit. “Problems” are 
taken to mean “Contemporary Problems”—problems of 1950; 
but here a misunderstanding often develops between teacher 
and student with respect to the content of the course. The lat- 
ter in many cases expects to leap from a standstill into an im- 
mediate and rewarding study of problems of the hour. The 
teacher, on the other hand, is aware from the outset that the 
student who knows nothing of the subject needs a fairly long 
historical running start up through the past in order to land 
squarely on his feet when he reaches 1950. There is a tendency 
among many—especially among Business School students with 
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a “prepare yourself for life” attitude—to regard history as 
interesting but impractical. The term “historical perspective” 
has acquired such a pedantic meaninglessness in their minds 
that the phrase itself is an indictment of the whole approach. 
I am sure that if courses in “Past and Present Problems” were 
taught, many unsuspecting students—erstwhile skeptics—would 
be seduced into an enthusiastic acceptance of the idea of look- 
ing back in order to be able to look forward. 


The Economic Problems course should therefore include a 
swift view of colonial and 19th century economic history. A 
slightly more detained treatment should be accorded the 20th 
century, while the discussion at all times should be heavily 
illustrated with information out of the past as well as the pres- 
ent in order to lay emphasis on the origins of problems and 
their recurrences. Perhaps some graph-minded economist could 
construct a set of curves called Latin-American Economic Prob- 
lem Trends in which the abscissa is laid out to measure years 
and in which the ordinate measures the intensity of the problem. 
Thus, by what is generally referred to as an “emphatic state- 
ment”, the student could understand the truth that current 
problems are merely old problems become urgent. 


The Economic Problems course must necessarily be intro- 
duced with a geographical description of Latin America. In 
the first semester of 1949-50, with a class enrollment at the 
University of Miami of 45, over half of the students had an 
elementary knowledge of the political and physical geography; 
but the remainder did not know Buenos Aires from Bogota or 
Pert from Paraguay. The study of these simple facts must 
be rigorously required at the outset; for students can and will 
be incredibly reticent and tolerant in permitting the instructor 
to ramble on with repeated references to unfamiliar foreign 
names that mean nothing to them except something somewhere 
south of the Rio Grande. 


In the early part of the course, it has also been found valu- 
able to make a quick and realistic measurement of the stand- 
ard of living in Latin America. To understand how much or 
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how little the average Spanish American consumes in every- 
day goods and services is the best way of piquing interest in 
the underlying economic explanation. The initial chapters of 
Soule, Efron and Ness, Latin America in the Future World, 
on purchasing power, nutrition, housing and sanitation and 
health provides a refreshing amount of concrete data. 


Next, the course raises the problem of whether Latin America 
possesses the natural resources necessary to produce a standard 
of living comparable with that of the United States or West- 
ern Europe. Frank Tannenbaum’s Whither Latin America 
always can be counted on to stimulate a controversial attitude 
toward the question; while the loss of natural resources through 
uncontrolled exploitation receives a similarly provocative treat- 
ment at the pen of William Vogt. 


From here, the course enters on a major segment, which 
might be called ‘‘The Industrial Foundations and Structure of 
Latin America” and might be outlined in the following way: 


Land. 
Tenure: its history. 
The people who inhabit it. 


Agriculture. 
The coffee industry: Brazil and Colombia. 
The sugar industry: Cuba. 
Wheat, flax and corn: Argentina. 


Livestock: Uruguay. 

Forest Products. 
Rubber: Brazil. 
Quinine: Peru. 


Minerals. 
Oil: Venezuela, Colombia and Mexico. 
Tin: Bolivia. 
Copper and nitrates: Chile. 
The above section is designed to make clear that each of 


these industries came to dominate the economy of the country 
concerned as a result of similar combinations of the factors 
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of production and in response to similar changes in the world 
market. It aims, in short, to describe by referring to a variety 
of industries and countries the concrete bases of a colonial 
economy. 


After a general integration of the foregoing material into 
an understanding of the nature of monoculture, the course pro- 
ceeds to analyze one way in which Latin America has tried 
to protect itself against fluctuating world markets. It under- 
takes a systematic discussion of the various attempts by Latin 
American governments and investors in Latin America to regu- 
late world price or cushion the effect of falling world prices 
on the national economies. 


Cartelization. 
Rubber (Forest products). 
Nitrates (Minerals). 
Tin. 
Sugar. (Agriculture). 
Coffee. 


The vulnerability of the typical Latin American economy 
is thus unfolded as a progressively deteriorating sequence: that 
is, the weakness of the colonial economy (an exaggerated re- 
liance on the export of raw material) becomes aggravated as a 
state of monoculture (reliance on one or two principal exports) 
comes to assert itself; and when the monocultural economy at- 
tempts to rescue itself by resorting to cartel action, its weak- 
ness becomes hopelessly and abjectly exposed. 


Succeeding topics that rest on the foregoing studies are: 
Transportation and Communication. 
Capital. 

Sources. 

Banking and currency. 
Trade. 

Balance of payments. 

Foreign trade policies. 
Public Finance. 

History of budgets. 

The public debt. 
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Each of these subjects is discussed either generally or with 
special reference to individual countries depending on what the 
best illustrative material at hand may be. 


The greater part of the second semester is devoted to an 
evaluation of the various current efforts of individual Latin 
American nations to solve their economic problems in both the 
short and the long run. This necessitates a treatment of the 
following topics: 


Fiscal policy, monetary manipulations, devaluation, etc. 
Exchange control. (More studies like that of Elizabeth 

Tanner’s on the Mexican peso are needed.) 
Industrialization. 

Governmental corporations, the Argentine Five Year 
Plan, etc. 

Labor, the history of its organization, the vocational 
and technical training movement to develop a skilled 
labor force. 

Technology. 


Another, though smaller, segment of the second semester at- 
tention is devoted to: 


i | United States, Inter-American, and International organiza- 
: tions involved in efforts to solve and alleviate Latin Ameri- 
- | can economic problems. 


The ILO and WTUC—labor’s political and economic 
role. 

UNESCO and its relations with Latin America. 

FAO, Inter-American Institute. 

International Monetary Fund. 

Export-Import Bank. 

Inter-American Economic Development Commission. 

International Bank for Development and Reconstruc- 
tion. 


This section is concluded with an attempt to assess the promise 
held for Latin America in the Truman Point Four Program. 
Finally, an examination is made of the current economic status 
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of Latin America, country by country, with a view to describ- 
ing and assessing cursorily both their progress and their fail- 


ures. : 


The entire course leans heavily on what might be regarded 


as an institutional rather than a theoretical emphasis. It was t 
so conceived; for to recommend an economic policy for Latin . 
America presumes an understanding of the obstacles that exist , 
to a more rational and productive utilization of resources; and 
the principal obstacles to such progress in Latin America are 
institutional in character. ; 
A persistent discouragement to the teacher of the Economic 2 
Problems course is that so much of class preparation is con- | h 
sumed in the search for substantial and usable material that P 
there is a tendency from time to time to lose from mind the ( 
over-all significance of his material and the objectives of his . 
teaching. Yet as continuing research increases the store of 
useful and accessible knowledge, the task of gathering material 
is progressively lightened, and the teacher can concentrate on 7 
organization and coherence, and finally on the emphasis of his . 
teaching. 
It goes without saying that the course should not become P 
what a number of students wish it to be—a “practical’’, voca- te 
tional, road-to-success course in (1) how to get jobs in Latin " 
America, and (2) how to make a financial killing in Latin ui 
America. The student who expects this service point of view of 
from the course is the very one who fails to acquire any real ™ 
understanding of the economic problems and economic trends - 
of Latin America. The area for him still holds the mystery to 
of El Dorado beckoning the pioneer, the frontier for the inde- 9 
pendent industrial explorer or the individual entrepreneur. ee 
Nothing, of course, could be farther from the truth. . 


Certain ideas—certain general interpretations and points of 
view—are as fundamental a part of the truth and knowledge nd 
of the subject as the most indisputable facts. To conduct a 
course from this point of view is both a teacher’s prerogative 
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and responsibility. The following are some of those ideas, 
perceptions and skills which, it seems to me, the course should 
teach. 


1. The way in which a colonial economy functions: the ex- 
tent to which the recesses of its internal economy rest on 
international developments and the extent to which they are 
non-dependent. 


2. The fact that many of the problems of Latin American 
countries are the very same that afflict the rest of the world. 
When I recently invited the Chilean consul resident in Miami 
to address my class on the paramount problems of his country, 
he opened his hands in a gesture of resigned helplessness and 
politely asked if I were sure that I wanted him to speak, since 
Chile’s problems were the same.as those of other major world 
areas. 


3. The ways in which Latin America embraces common prob- 
lems that are not typical of other parts of the world. The most 
important problems belonging in this category are those that 
arise from the fact that Latin America has experienced well 
over a century of independent political life and that the juxta- 
position of independent political existence with economic 
colonialism has led inevitably to conflict, sometimes conquest 
and other times compromise. The Latin American twin aspira- 
tions of political existence independent of foreign control and 
of economic progress dependent on foreign loans and invest- 
ments have produced an anguished nationalism born of eco- 
nomic frustration. There has been no other area in the world 
to have undergone this experience. It is true that the post- 
World War II colonial ferment in Asia and Africa has raised 
a parallel problem; yet here it appears in an entirely different 
historical context. And if one wishes, in teaching the Latin- 
American course, to treat the economic problems of colonial 
areas that are only now emerging from centuries of political 
sycophancy, he need go no farther than the French, British 
and American possessions of the Caribbean. One class hour 
might well be spent in discussing Annette Baker Fox’s Freedom 
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and Welfare in the Caribbean: a Colonial Dilemma, which is an 
excellent though general treatment. 


Does Latin America present a sufficiently unified picture 
economically to justify its treatment in a single course? This 
is perhaps the first question that should be asked in planning 
the course; but the answer must certainly be ‘yes’. Important 
economic problems that distinguish Latin America may be 
found in its communication and transportation system, its pub- 
lic finance, trade policy and various governmental methods of 
controlling domestic and foreign economic life. 


. A familiarity with the published materials necessary for 
studying the economic problems of Latin America. There is 
an enormous salutary benefit that the student derives from 
searching for usable information and from wringing conclu- 
sions out of meager materials. In observing, for example, the 
1949 uses to which the Brazilian Agricultural Census of 1920 
is necessarily put, the student accords a new respect for the 
kind of statistics available in the United States in a hundred 
handy sources and develops a healthy skepticism in handling 
Latin American economic data of all kinds. Miron Burgin’s 
article on “Research in Latin American Economics and Eco- 
nomic History” appearing in the December, 1947 issue of 
Inter-American Economic Affairs is an excellent general de- 
scription of the present status of writing and study in the field. 
The student with something more than a casual interest in the 
field of Latin American economics finds this eye-opening article 
both stunning and provocative. He sees a field that is beckon- 
ing students. 


5. A rejection of “anti-economic” interpretations of Latin 
America. No one can afford to ignore the forces of culture 
and tradition as channeling influences of human activity in 
Spanish America; but this is no reason for considering Latin 
America as revolving in an orbit all its own uninfluenced by 
the economic dynamics of feudalism, mercantilism, capitalism 
and socialism. It is amazing to observe the numbers of Juniors 
and Seniors—majors in economics and business—who leap head- 
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long to an embrace of psychological and temperamental expla- 
nations of all things Latin American. I have reference here 
not merely to the “excitability theory” of Latin American Revo- 
lutions but also to the belief, for example, that Latin America 
is destined to skip important stages in its economic growth in 
the same way that transportation has skipped from the mule 
to the aeroplane in Honduras. It is the same kind of think- 
ing that drew such caustic writing from J. F. Normano in 
The Struggle for South America. 


6. A direct and concrete application of the general prin- 
ciples of economics. To test the law of comparative advantage 
as reflected in the Cuban sugar prices, to estimate where the 
incidence of Chilean export taxes falls, to understand just what 
the balance of payments for Colombia shows and what it does 
not show with respect to that nation’s economy—these are the 
problems that catch and stimulate the eager student’s mind and 
cause him to become really familiar with Latin America even 
though his immediate concern is to sharpening his tools of eco- 
nomic perception by using the incidental context of Latin 
America. 


7. A training in observing our one economic world from the 
point of view of those less fortunate and less in the center of 
things than we. I have tried to teach the course from the 
standpoint of the Latin American countries rather than that 
of the United States not merely as good training for interna- 
tional citizenship or the moral benefit of learning to ‘see our- 
sel’es as ithers see us’, but for its economic validity. Impor- 
tant as the United States has been in the past growth of many 
nearby Spanish American Republics, the economic growth and 
welfare of Latin America in the future wil not revolve solely 
about us. As time moves forward, the dependence will grow 
less and less. In a world whose fate is bound together— 
whether in the direction of pacific economic adjustment or 
of sudden atomic destruction—it is of minor value to study 
Latin America as a source of strategic war-time materials for 
the United States or as an expanded market for United States 
exports. The Pan American Economics approach of Messrs. 
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Olson and Hickman has lost its appeal with the end of World 
War II. 


8. A realistic appraisal of the responsibility that Latin Ameri- 
can countries themselves must bear for the failure to solve their 
problems. The Good Neighbor Policy along with the atmos- 
phere engendered during World War II exaggerated the extent 
to which United States spending and technical aid could solve 
the basic long-run problems of Latin America. It is now im- 
portant to face the need for a sober program of national do- 
mestic reform prior to expecting permanent benefits from out- 
side help. Can the Cubans expect any greater benefit from the 
proposed $200,000,000 loan than Nationalist China obtained from 
expended United States subsidies? 


If the net content of the Economic Problems course were 
equivalent to this summary list, both student and teacher might 
feel justly satisfied. 


Turning from a consideration of what should be taught to 
how to teach it, I realize that many of one’s ideas and conclu- 
sions are premised on a set of conditions that happen to exist 
at a particular place. At the University of Miami the size and 
nature of enrollment, the ambitious enthusiasm for the Latin 
American studies program, the number of related courses now 
being offered in the curriculum, the relative emphasis of the 
“business administration” and “liberal arts” approach to teach- 
ing and the function of a University, the library collection, the 
Hispanic American studies program,—these and other factors 
have coalesced in forming the mold for Economics 371-2. At 
another University, under the influence of different circum- 
stances, the course might have evolved quite differently even 
though taught by the same person. 


For example, the Problems course at the University of Miami 
does not face the necessity of creating interest or of building 
enrollment, because interest in things Latin American already 
exists. Located on this southeastern spit of the United States 
mainland, Miami is geographically part of the Caribbean; Cuba 
is an hour away by plane; Havana is larger than any Ameri- 
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can city within a thousand miles; Spanish is a second language 
for the city. The atmosphere has already created the interest. 


Another special circumstance is the group of related courses 
now offered in the University curriculum. The Economic Geo- 
graphy of Latin America, the Foreign Trade of Latin America 
and the histories of Brazil, the Andean Republics and other 
corresponding areas are courses which compete most closely. 
An Economic History of Latin America, as contemplated, will 
lie even closer to the Problems course. 


This situation has raised the whole question of how much 
duplication, overlapping and repetition is permissible in a Uni- 
versity curriculum. There are clearly two schools of thought 
on the matter, and of the two I hold with the anti-duplication- 
ists. Despite the fact that students should see the same pheno- 
mena from different points of view, that repetition is “the first 
principle of good teaching”, and that different teachers have 
different approaches, (these being the chief arguments of the 
“never mind the duplication” school), students are being un- 
necessarily cheated of the full value of a college education when 
they get the same raw material from three or four classes. A 
student should be taught the natural resources of Chile and 
Peru once — preferably in a geography class and not be 
obliged to sit through an exposition of the same material in 
courses on Economic Problems or Foreign Trade of Latin 
America or an area course on the Andean Republics. I am 
not arguing that divisions between various disciplines in the 
social sciences must be rigorously held to; departmental cross- 
fertilization (if the phrase may be permitted) is obviously 
both necessary and stimulating when practiced in moderation. 
But the burden of each subject matter should be carried but 
once. Last semester I taught simultaneously courses in the 
Economic Problems of Latin America, the History of Republi- 
can Latin America, and the Caribbean area; and as I came at 
one time or another to problems common to all three courses— 
problems, for example, raised by United States capital invest- 
ments in the Caribbean, I became uncomfortably aware of the 
presence of those students who were enrolled in the other 
classes,—those students who dropped their pens, folded their 
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arms and looked out the windows. I am aware that this prob- 
lem is less acute where integration has been maximized, but 
much is inevitable as long as courses are laid out in closely 
related fields. It is patently obvious that the traditional Ameri- 
can university system of education—with specialized classes 
and specialized faculties—tends to water down and spread out 
the process of education; and the Hispanic American curricu- 
lum including the course in Economic Problems must be par- 
ticularly protected against the weaknesses involved in unneces- 
sary duplication. 


The surest alternative to duplication lies in a system of 
pre-requisite courses. Yet this can become as great an evil 
as duplication itself when carried to excess. It tends to ex- 
clude the interested student who is being so crowded to fulfill 
his general, major and minor credit requirements that he can- 
not take the time to satisfy prerequisites for elective courses. 
The Hispanic American program at the University of Miami has 
been so over-weighted with pre-requisite courses that the draw- 
backs are familiar to both students and faculty connected with 
the program. Yet in the case of the Economic Problems course, 
one pre-requisite is highly desirable. The quality of the class 
is raised markedly by admitting only those who have com- 
pleted the principles of economics. To be obliged to explain 
general principles in order to introduce Latin American econ- 
omies places too much burden on the time available. Econ- 
omics 371-2 meets twice weekly for an hour over a period of 
two semesters which is long enough to do reasonable justice 
to the material. But if the pre-requisite of the principles were 
dropped, the necessary rate of progress would be greatly re- 
duced out of deference for those students not grounded in 
general economics. 


The problem of securing teaching and study materials must 
plague every teacher in the field. General text assignments 
have been selected in different years from passages in Soule, 
Efron and Ness Latin America in the Future World, Seymour 
Harris, Economic Problems of Latin America, and George 
Wythe, An Outline of Latin American Economic Development. 
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Although portions of each of these books satisfy certain course 
demands, none of them is sufficiently pertinent or valuable as 
a whole to justify adoption as a basic text. 


The same inadequacy characterizes general reading materials. 
I have just completed the preparation of a General Reading List 
for the second semester of the course, including only those vol- 
umes that satisfied to a reasonable degree the tests of read- 
ability and broad subject or area treatment. Drawing on the 
books available in the University of Miami library, the list 
reached a scant twenty volumes. Government documents pro- 
vide good supplementary studies; but the fact that most stu- 
dents cannot be expected to read Spanish excludes from use 
the vast assortment of untranslated Latin American official and 
semi-official publications. 


Searce as the usable materials are, I have invariably found 
that the most enthusiastic response was elicited when students 
were obliged to grovel in the library a bit in order to come 
up with an answer. They learn to use not merely the stand- 
ard reference books from which Latin American economic 
facts can be extracted but also how to use United States gov- 
ernment documents. Each year the University Reference Li- 
brarian appears in class as a guest lecturer to discuss the use 
of the library with special emphasis on Latin American ma- 
terials. The student benefit from this practice has impressed 
me thoroughly. If each of them is made responsible for study- 
ing a separate industrial development corporation; or if each 
studies the economic and commercial regulations of a particu- 
lar country by examining the abridged translation of such 
laws published under the auspices of the Inter-American Econ- 
omic Development Commission; or if each researches into the 
activities of a different international economic organization 
operating in Latin America, the results generally show a kind 
of work, thought and understanding that appears only when 
accompanied by real pleasure and satisfaction. 


The most important quality to retain in the teaching of the 
Problems course, it seems to me, is a broad, faithful and hu- 
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mane point of view. Let the content of the course be specific; 
let the teaching be exacting; but let the interest of a realistic 
understanding be placed ahead of both pure information on 
the one hand and of unsubstantiated hypothesis on the other. 
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By Wendell ce Gordon 


The Institute of Latin-American Studies at the University of 
Texas essays to have the best and most diversified program 
in the Latin-American field offered by any university in the 
United States. Whether it does may be a question. But the 
Institute does have an extensive and varied program. It is de- 
scribed in its catalog as being “a common center for Latin- 
American undergraduate and graduate work, research, publi- 
cation, and other cultural activities at the University.” And 
one of the fields taught in the Institute has been economic prob- 
lems. 


The Director of the Institute is Professor Charles W. Hack- 
ett, who at least has done a workmanlike job of developing the 
Institute and its program from virtually nothing. The Insti- 
tute has become a major force at the University as was evi- 
denced by a recent feat: which consisted of introducing a geo- 
graphy department in the College of Arts and Sciences, the 
principal field of which is to be Latin-American geography, and 
the establishment of geography as one of the natural sciences 
which can be taken in fulfilling the College’s requirement in the 
natural science field. Geography, biology, or geology may 
now be taken, at the student’s option, in filling half of the sci- 
ence requirement. Physics or chemistry must still be taken as 
the other half. 


At present work can be done in the Institute with majors in 
anthropology, economics, geology, government, history, or Span- 
ish (in the College of Arts and Sciences), or international trade 
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(in the College of Business Administration). There also are 
programs for the Master of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy 
degrees with majors in Latin-American studies. It is thus 
possible for the student, according to the catalog, “to acquire 
a broad academic education and to secure specialized knowledge 
about Latin America.” 


OVERALL ECONOMICS PROGRAM 


Latin-American Content Courses which the Institute desig- 
nates as economics are given both in the Economics Department 
(in the College of Arts and Sciences) and in the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. The courses on Latin America given in 
the Economics Department may be counted toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree in the College of Arts. The courses on Latin 
America in the College of Business may be used to count toward 
the Bachelor of Business Administration degree. 


A Bachelor of Arts degree in the Institute of Latin-American 
Studies with a major in economics would call for the follow- 
ing program in the freshman and sophomore years: twelve 
semester hours of English, six semester hours in mathematics 
(for which Greek or Latin may be substituted), twelve semes- 
ter hours of Spanish (from all or part of which the student may 
be excused by making a suitable score on a placement test), 
twelve semester hours in science, six semester hours in Ameri- 
can government, six semester hours in United States history, 
and the introductory course in economics. In the junior and 
senior years there are required thirty-six semester hours of 
advanced courses, eighteen of which must be from the Latin- 
American Content Courses. In this total eighteen semester 
hours of advanced economics courses are required, of which six 
must be Latin American Content Courses in the field of econ- 
omics. But, as was pointed out above, Latin-American Con- 
tent Courses listed by the Institute as economics, but which 
are actually in the College of Business Administration, may be 
counted in fulfilling this requirement. In addition twelve hours 
in a minor are required. Six of these hours (which will likely 
be part of the thirty-six semester hours of advanced courses 
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mentioned above) must be Latin-American Content Courses 
The fields which may be used as a minor, if the major is econ- 
omics, are anthropology, government, history, or business ad- 
ministration. There is also an overall requirement of 120 hours 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree. Thus about twenty-four hours 
of electives are possible under the program. 


BACKGROUND FOR INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


What if any specialized preliminary work should there be 
antecedent to taking the first course (at the junior level) in 
Latin-American economic problems? Should a course in Latin- 
American history, in Latin-American government, or in Latin- 
American geography precede the course in economics? The 
answer probably is that it is not especially necessary or desir- 
able that any of these courses precede the course in Latin- 
American economic problems. 


With regard to the desirability of having these courses serve 
as a prerequisite to a study of Latin-American economic prob- 
lems, several things may be said. History would be useful, but 
would be only moderately desirable if the economics course used 
the economic history approach, and would be essential in no 
case. History is desirable to enable an individual to evaluate 
current events in their proper perspective. But it can be at 
least as useful in accomplishing this result if it is taken after 
the basic courses in other fields as if it is taken before. 


There is little necessity for having a course in the organiza- 
tion of Latin-American governments as a prelude to the eco- 
nomics. In fact the study of Latin-American governmental or- 
ganization would seem to be a substantially more specialized 
field than the economics. Of course foreign relations courses 
are generally taught in government departments, and it is a 
legitimate question whether a course in Latin-American-United 
States relations would be a desirable preliminary to the econ- 
omics study. The answer to this question would seem to be 
that it is more desirable to have some knowledge of the econ- 
omics problems serve as a preliminary to the study of the inter- 
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SIZE OF CLASSES 
(Latin-American Content Courses in the field of economics at 
the University of Texas) 
JUNIOR LEVEL COURSES Enrollment Date (1) 
In the Department of Economics 
Economic Institutions of Latin 


America (Nelson) cecal Spring 1949 
Pan American Economic Problems 

(Gordon) een? eas ae Fall 1948 
Resources of Latin America 

(Zimmerman) (2) . 78 Fall 1949 


In the College of Business Administration 
International Commercial Relations and 

Policies of Argentina, Brazil, and 

Chile (Ynsfran) __. 16 Fall 1949 
Markets for Latin-American Products 

and Sources of Latin-American 

Imports (Ynsfran) ek Spring 1949 
SENIOR LEVEL (OR GRADUATE) COURSES 
In the Department of Economics 
Economics of the Spanish Speaking 


Countries of South America (Nelson) 21 Summer 1949 
Survey of the Economy of Mexico 
(Gordon) 54 _40 Spring 1949 


Economic History of Latin America 
(formerly: Economic History of the 





Two Americas) (Nelson) icsccntacsee Spring 1948 
Seminar—Selected International and (To be given for 

Inter-American Economic Problems the first time in 

(Gordon) eed 1949-50) 


In the Law School 
Seminar in Latin American Commercial 

Law (Ynsfran) 20 Fall 1949 

(1) The date is when the course was given with the indi- 
cated enrollment. In some cases this is the largest enrollment; 
in others it is the most recent. 

(2) This course is recognized as Economics by the Eco- 
nomics Department and as Business Administration by the Col- 
lege of Business Administration. 
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national relations. It is all too easy to give off hand answers 
to the important problems in the field of international rela- 
tions without a proper knowledge of the significance of the 
economic or social problems involved. 


Geography (or at least the aspect of geography which is per- 
tinent to Latin-American economic problems) is largely descrip- 
tive. As such, knowledge of Latin-American geography can be 
a very helpful preliminary to the course in economics. But 
geography, for the same reason, comprises information that 
can be obtained by the reading of a good geography book at 
the beginning of the economics course. The student in the de- 
scriptive geography course is not nearly in as much need of 
the guidance of the teacher as is the case with the economics 
which requires (or should require) considerably more analysis. 


It is in small part because of these considerations and in 
large part because of accident that either of the junior level 
courses in Latin-American economic problems at the Univer- 
sity of Texas can be taken without either history, government, 
or geography as a preliminary. An introductory course in 
economics is required however—partly because of accident (the 
introductory course is required as a preliminary to virtually all 
of the courses in economics) and partly because some ability 
to handle economic analysis is desirable as a preliminary. 


It is true that in connection with the Pan American Econ- 
omic Problems course it would be desirable to have knowledge 
of some specialized international economic problems as a pre- 
liminary—for example of the balance of payments problem and 
of the nature of international capital movements. But it is also 
true that in the international economics course it is desirable 
to have students who have a fund of factual information as to 
how the balance of payments problem and how the international 
capital movements problem have worked out in particular cases. 
Each course is a desirable preliminary to the other; and there 
would seem, therefore, to be no good reason for requiring that 
one should precede the other. 


On the whole, therefore, it would seem that Latin-American 
economic problems is as “elementary” as any “advanced” or 
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“specialized” course is likely to be. It should certainly follow 
the introductory course in economics but beyond that little 
that is useful can be said with regard to what it should precede 
and what it should follow. 


CONTENT OF THE INTRODUCTORY (JUNIOR LEVEL) COURSES: 


Several approaches are possible in the first course in Latin- 
American economic problems: (1) historical, (2) functional, 
(3) and national economy. The historical approach has the 
positive advantage of placing the present economic system in 
its proper perspective in time. The importance of this can 
hardly be over-estimated. There is no permanent value to the 
present institutional arrangements and this is best appreciated 
against a background of knowledge concerning how the insti- 
tutions have unfolded. Also the historical approach helps with 
the appreciation of those factors which the Latin Americans 
themselves are likely to consider to be of basic importance. They 
are more likely to consider to be of crucial importance 
something which has been part of their way of thought all 
their lives and the lives of their parents and grandparents than 
something which has become important only recently. 


The functional approach calls for treating an institution such 
as banking or corporate organization or a commodity such as 
coffee or sugar as a unit and considering the problems con- 
nected with that institution or commodity as an integrated 
whole. The use of this approach is best if an attempt is to be 
made to apply economic analysis to the various problems. 


The national economy approach involves treating each of 
the Latin-American countries as a unit. The analysis of the 
economy of each country is then made on a functional basis. 
It is almost impossible, in the course of one semester, to use 
this approach in connection with all the Latin-American coun- 
tries and combine with it any substantial amount of analysis. 
The bare listing of the characteristics of the institutions coun- 
try by country is a job for a full semester. Of course, handled 
in a slightly different way, this approach may be quite satis- 
factory—especially at a more advanced level. A particular na- 
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tional economy or two, such as the Argentine or Mexican, may 
be analyzed in detail and general comment made about the 
other economies in terms of a comparison with the basic econ- 
omies being analyzed. 


Actually, at the University of Texas, no one of the three basic 
approaches is applied as an only approach in a thoroughgoing 
manner. In fact, three junior level courses are given and the 
line of demarcation among them is yet different. The course 
on the resources of Latin America, given by Professor Zimmer- 
mann is devoted to one aspect of the economic problem—albeit 
an important one—and will not be analyzed in detail in the 
present connection. However this should be said with regard 
to Professor Zimmermann’s course: That it is almost certainly 
the best course given on Latin-American resources in any uni- 
versity in the United States. Of the other two courses, Pan 
American Economic Problems places primary emphasis on in- 
ternational problems; and Economic Institutions of Latin Amer- 
ica places primary emphasis upon the internal organization 
of the economies. In both cases the functional approach is 
used; but also in both cases a considerable amount of histori- 
cal material is introduced. This is especially true of the Eco- 
nomic Institutions of Latin America. The course outlines fol- 
low: 


PAN AMERICAN ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
(Wendell Gordon) 


I. Introduction (geographical) —A positive effort is made, but 
fairly hurriedly, to be sure that the students are familiar 
with important places and geographical conditions. 


II. Evolution of Economic Systems—The Pre-Spanish commu- 
nal systems; scholasticism and mercantilism during the 
colonial period; laissez-faire in the Independence period; 
positivism and idealism in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century; the current movements: the Mexican 
Revolution, Apra, Communism, Fascism, and the Cath- 
olic Church economic philosophy. 


III. International Trade. 
A. Factual Quantitative Description—The identification 


of the principal imports and exports and of the prin- 
cipal trading countries. 
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B. The Balance of Trade—The relation between a ma- 
ture debtor status and an export balance of trade; 
the effort to have an export balance of trade whether 
or not it is possible or desirable. 


IV. Productive Institutions. 


A. Types of Business Organization—The single propri- 
etorship, sociedad en nombre colectivo, sociedad en 
comandita, sociedad de responsabilidad limitada, so- 
ciedad anonima, and so on, with special attention to 
the organization of branches or subsidiaries of for- 
eign firms. 


B. Minerals—Nature of the title to minerals; descrip- 
tion of conditions in the mining and oil industries. 


C. The Transportation System—Highways, railroads, 
airlines, steamship lines. This topic is not covered 
in the lectures if time is running short; but reading 
is assigned in connection with it. The topic is cov- 
ered more thoroughly in Economic Institutions of 
Latin America. 

D. Manufacturing and Industrialization—Discussion of 
the extent to which industrialization has occurred 
and is possible in various industries; iron and steel, 
textiles, food processing, chemicals. The effect of 
industrialization upon the volume and nature of in- 
ternational trade. 


E. Government and Business — Government businesses, 
such as the oil industry in Mexico or the lottery or 
the salt monopoly ; government activities of an “anti- 
trust” sort; government encouragement of indus- 
trialization by protective tariffs, through “fomento”’ 
corporations, and by various financial devices. 


V. Financial Institutions. 





A. General Problem of Capital Funds—The raising of 
capital domestically and the raising of it interna- 
tionally. 


B. Foreign Investment—This is a topic on which con- 
siderable time is spent. Effort is made to estimate 
the size of the direct and portfolio investments of 
various countries in Latin America, to trace the his- 
tory of portfolio investments, to discuss United 

States government and International Bank lending, 
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and to appraise the foreign investments in Latin 
America in terms of economic imperialism. 


C. Public Finance — The public debt, revenue raising, 
spending, and budgeting. In case time is running 
short this topic is omitted. It is covered in the Eco- 
nomic Institutions of Latin America and is dealt with 


in passing in connection with many of the other 
items in the course. 


D. Money and Banking—Much the same situation as in 
connection with Public Finance. 


E. Price Level and Pricing. 


1. Internal Aspect—Government price control meth- 
ods and other special circumstances affecting 
pricing. 

2. International Aspect—The special problems of 
coffee, sugar, copper, tin, and so on, and a gen- 
eral discussion of international cartels and in- 
ternational raw commodity control programs. 


ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS OF LATIN AMERICA 
(Eastin Nelson) 


I. Population—The population of Latin America is increas- 
ing rapidly; much of the population is of dependent 
age; and this is important in causing low per capita 
productivity. 


II. Resources—The region has a wide variety of resources, 
both agricultural and mineral, which are but little de- 
veloped. 


III. Levels of Living and Means of Livelihood—“The North- 
Americans have the bread, but we have the word.” 


IV. Labor—Latin America is characterized by low wages, 
extensive labor organization under the patronage of 
the government, and new social security laws which 
are quite liberal, at least on paper. 


VY. Agriculture—Where agriculture is most productive the 
proportion of the population engaged in agriculture is 
smallest. Argentine is highly productive; Venezuela 
by contrast has an unproductive subsistence agricul- 
ture. Land ownership is highly concentrated. An en- 
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demic problem is that of agricultural surpluses in con- 
nection with many crops from sugar to wheat. 


Achievements and Problems of Industrialization — The 
consumer goods industries, service and maintenance 
industries, the extractive industries, crude processing 
for export, economic policy and industrialization. 


Transportation and Communication—Railroads, highways, 
ocean transportation, and airlines. 


Money and Banking—The monetary standards, central 
banks, and the socialization of banking resources. 


Fiscal Policy—The stultifying effect of import tariffs and 
production taxes; the slight use of real estate and in- 
come taxes. 


. International Economic Relations. 


XI. 


Economic Policy—A revolution is under way in Latin 
America, characterized by increasing state interven- 
tion in the economic processes. “The great impediment 
to the growth of democracy in Latin America is not 
the prevalence of interventionist norms, but the dead 
weight of an inarticulate, unorganized, almost inacces- 
sible rural mass who have little idea of the importance 
of standing up to be counted, and who have almost no 
weight in the making of public opinion or the distri- 
bution of benefits. It is possible that by industrializa- 
tion of provincial resources and the extension of trans- 
portation facilities, the urban community can reach 
this rural mass, make them articulate, give them the 
economic franchise of effective consumers and producers 
in an industrial society. The degree to which the 
Latin American revolution in economic policy becomes 
a road back to greatness for the Iberian peoples and 
not a mere road to some indefinite Byzantine past, de- 
pends on the fortunes of the unproductive, static mass 
of the people. With their increased capacity to produce 
and consume, the future of the culture is inextricably 
intervolved.” 


In Pan American Economic Problems the text is George 
Wythe’s An Outline of Latin American Economic Development, 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1946. But three additional book 
reports are required from among the works on a quite exten- 
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sive reading list. No single text has been used in the Economic 
Institutions of Latin America, although several books have been 
used from time to time as required reading. Such books in- 
clude Seymour E. Harris, Economic Problems of Latin America, 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1944; George Wythe, The Industriali- 
zation of Latin America, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949 (second edition), and several others. 


Internal matters are not entirely excluded from the one 
course nor international matters from the other, nor should 
they be. But the emphasis in the one course is on the inter- 
national and in the other on the internal aspects of the prob- 
lems. It is though that, if it is desirable to give two general 
junior level courses in the field of Latin-American economic 
problems, that this is a quite satisfactory division of the field. 


The courses at the junior level which are given in the College 
of Business are rather more specialized. These courses, which 
are given by Professor Pablo Max Ynsfran, who is from Para- 
guay, are designed to provide the sort of information which 
would be useful to a person interested in merchandising in 
the Latin-American field or in importing goods from there. 
They thus are not designed to be general economic surveys. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The arrangement of the courses in the field of Latin-American 
economic problems at the University of Texas probably finds 
no close parallel in any other school. In some ways the arrange- 
ment among the courses is not at all systematic. But this is 
probably inevitable since the Institute of Latin-American 
Studies cuts across departmental lines. In any event the offer- 
ings are probably as extensive as in any university in the 
country. 
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By Suen G. Ti caine 


The setting of the course on Latin American economic prob- 
lems is perhaps unique in the American academic scene. It is 
best defined by a series of items which reveal the distinguish- 
ing characteristic: 


(a) Early in the war a Harvard professor of political science 
stormed into the front office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs to protest violently the fashion in which men were 
being hired by the Economics Division. “Hanson is insisting 
that the men have either a knowledge of economics or a knowl- 
edge of Latin America or both,” he pounded out heavily, “and 
if this keeps up you certainly are not going to get any of my 
graduate students.” The professor was ushered out politely, 
only to turn up later at inter-agency meetings on Latin Ameri- 
can economic problems. During these sessions he insisted that 
his utter lack of knowledge of Latin American economic and 
political problems would not stop him from challenging the de- 
tails of the Latin American presentations made by the agen- 
cies concerned with foreign policy, would not stop him from 
preferring his own conclusions stemming as they did from a 
fresh mind.1’ None of his graduate students got on the pay- 
roll for the Latin American work—and as we know the war 
dragged wearily to a successful conclusion. 

(b) In 1949 a prolific American economist, who claims no 


1JIn the vocabulary of Washington, the term “‘fresh mind” has come to 
mean one not hampered by knowledge of a subject. 
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particular knowledge of the Latin American field, was disturbed 
by the fact that “Americans are not so well informed on plan- 
ning as they should be. In part, their ignorance stems from 
a smugness concerning the strength, flexibility and resilience 
of capitalism, and in part from a fear that publicity for alter- 
native systems might jeopardize the continuance of capitalism.” 
Full of sympathy for his “ignorant” fellows, he sought to cor- 
rect the damage by rushing into a volume on planning a de- 
scription and analysis of the Argentine Five Year “Plan.” He 
apparently was not familiar with the origins of the “Plan,” he 
apparently knew little or nothing about the cubbyholes where 
the sections of the “Plan” had happily been gathering dust these 
many years, he had not probed the nature of the facts and fig- 
ures scattered throughout the “Plan,” and he seemed not to be 
familiar with the record of implementation. But this did not 
prevent him from daring to impose his knowledge of the “Plan” 
on those unfortunate “ignoramuses” who either “smugly” be- 
lieved in capitalism or were held back from a knowledge of the 
“Plan” lest such publicity “jeopardize the continuance of capi- 
talism.” 


(c) In the early 1940’s the Latin American specialists of 
the State Department finally realized that some sort of re- 
search work into policy problems was urgently needed. Or to 
put it more exactly, they decided that it would look better to 
go through the motions of using a research division. The prob- 
lems of the time were largely economic policy questions, so they 
reasoned that the research work required not an economist or 
a staff of economic analysts but rather some other type—say, 
for instance, an expert on the papers of Las Casas, or as Ber- 
nard de Voto has put it so beautifully in a recent essay, an ex- 
pert on the Christopherson Papers.” Probably it is unnecessary 
to add at this point that the project was a failure. The Depart- 
ment’s top Latin American specialist, very confused, explained 
to the writer: “It just seems that a research section cannot 
be made to have effective impact on the formulation of policy.” 
Could the Papers have had anything to do with the failure? 


2 Bernard de Voto, “The Christopherson Papers,’ Harper’s Magazine, 
April 1950, pp. 97-100. 
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(d) When the Committee on World Area Research of the 
Social Science Research Council organized a Conference at 
Columbia University in 1947, which was to discuss teaching and 
research problems of interest to all areas, eighteen scholars were 
invited to participate in the Latin American panel. Of course 
no economists were present. Doubtless the sponsors of the Con- 
ference counted on the seven anthropologists and the four lan- 
guage and literature specialists to provide whatever expert 
knowledge was needed for the economic field.® 


(e) When the Brookings Institution in 1948 decided to pro- 
duce a paper on the Problem of Economic Assistance to Latin 
America, it did not seek out an economist at some university 
to produce the paper. Instead, it bootlegged into print a paper 
written in the Department of State. Any work by a government 
employee, especially a State Department employee, even when 
guaranteed anonymity by a reputable organization, must suffer 
from the caution and restraint necessitated by the ever-present 
possibility of a leak. And it is likely to take on the coloring 
of the originating agency. But in this particular case, as a 


graduate student has written, the work may even have suffered 
from participation by persons not specialized in economic policy 
matters.* 


(f) During the presidential campaign in 1948, an adviser to 
the Republican Party gave us a quick solution to the Latin 
American problem. “We have to get another half-billion or 
billion dollars voted for the Export-Import Bank and then we 
will have leverage to deal with the Latins.” When it was ex- 
plained to this person, who was an authority in quite a different 
field at a great university, that the Bank had never been with- 
out hundreds of millions of dollars for which it could find no 
immediate avenue of use, that it presently had very large avail- 
abilities, that there were already great lessons learned in the 
experience of lending in Latin America, he brushed everything 


3M. B. and S. M., “Economics in Latin American Area Study Programs,” 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, December 1947, pp. 96-98. 


4 Gordon Barrows, “Foreign Policy in a Vacuum,” “Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Winter 1948, pp. 31-42. 
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aside. “Mere details.” After all, a political scientist without 
any knowledge of the Bank’s operations or of the Latin Ameri- 
can field. Was he therefore not licensed to advise freely on 
economic problems in the Latin American field? 


(g) Some twenty years ago when I started to do research 
in the Library of Congress, I was surprised that the collections 
necessary for research in the field of Latin American economic 
problems were so unsatisfactory. I returned to Cambridge and 
commented on this to Professor Edwin F. Gay, who expressed 
some surprise and suggested that there were probably so few 
people working in the field that the Library itself did not know 
the state of its collections. In two decades, the Library has 
gained an Hispanic Foundation, the Government’s Inter-De- 
partmental Committee has spent millions of dollars for every 
conceivable form of “cultural” activity including much activity 
at the Library, tremendous advances have been made—or so we 
are told by the Library. Yet, it remains an unsatisfactory 
place for research in the field of Latin American economic 
problems, far below the standard which it could achieve with 
proper use of the resources at its command. The “Christopher- 
son Papers” again, perhaps? A conception of priorities that 
is false? 


(h) In 1947 a distinguished American historian undertook 
to contribute to the “national need for information” on the 
Caribbean by writing a short volume. In the course of the 
book there are inserted freely judgments on economic policies 
and experience that range from problems that have been well 
handled in monographs to matters that could be commented 
upon effectively only by men who had participated in the work. 
I would hazard the guess that the average economist in the Latin 
American field would hesitate to write authoritatively on the 
origins of the Monroe Doctrine, particularly on phases for 
which the definitive monographs have not yet been written. Yet, 
for historians there is no hesitancy in plunging into the most 
complicated matters before the facts have become known to 
them. 


5See Simon G. Hanson, “Dexter Perkins on the Caribbean,” “Inter- 
American Economic Affairs, March 1948, pp. 46-54. 
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The common element in the paragraphs above is the belief 
that the field of Latin American economic problems is one that 
requires no specialized training, no detailed familiarity with 
published material or with the experience in implementation 
of economic policy; that there is no need or place for the special- 
ist, that anyone who may have written a monograph on, say, , 
“Traits of Altruistic Integration in an Isolated Honduran Vil- 
lage” must properly feel himself fully qualified by that research 
to advise on current problems of investment or to comment 
authoritatively on the history of the Argentine railway rate 
policy, or on any other economic problem. 


There is no justification for this viewpoint. Until it is cor- 
rected, it is likely that the whole field—teaching and research 
alike—will suffer from it. Yet, the fine core of scholars who 
are today making substantial progress in the Latin American 
economics field can not count on any early correction through 
the customary channels. After all, when a major Foundation 
can set up as requirements for locating of a center of Brazil- 
ian studies (1) assurance that there is no suitable library, 
(b) assurance that there is no existing faculty of suitable train- 
ing and proportions, (c) assurance that other factors exist 
that make unlikely any significant concentration of graduate 
students of high caliber at the institution—when this repre- 
sents the maximum leadership which a great Foundation can 
provide, it is clear that the specialist in Latin American eco- 
nomic problems must count on other channels to speed his pion- 
eering efforts. Yet, there is no reason for the specialist in this 
fieid to be discouraged. Apart from the hardened arteries of 
the old accumulations of Foundation capital through which re- 
search assistance now seeps, there are many great pools of 
capital which can be mobilized for research in this field. It 
would not be difficult to find financial support for several cen- 
ters of economic research on Latin American problems, although 
the problem of breaking down the viewpoint which would in- 
evitably obstruct the work of the centers at most of the uni- 
versities is one that would take time in solution. 


The course in the universities suffers from the same inability 
to grasp its importance. In 1938-39 there were 15 courses on 
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Latin American history for every course on Latin American 
economic problems, two on the Pan American System and five 
on the geography of Latin America for every course on eco- 
nomic problems. This lack of proportion has continued. It is 
true that the texts on Latin American history commonly throw 
in a few pages of economic material and the ordinary profes- 
sor tosses in a lecture or two to dismiss the field. And there is 
economic material in the geography courses too. 


But the great opportunity and the challenge for the course 
on Latin American economic problems is that it provides, when 
properly taught, what will be left to the student after he has 
forgotten most of what he has learned in his other Latin Ameri- 
can courses. That is, in the words of that old cliche, it pro- 
vides the education on Latin America. If a student is to be 
exposed to only one course on Latin America, it is probable 
that the economics course will be most useful. For it is neither 
a mass of descriptive material on successive revolutions, nor the 
meaningless exercise in the structure of the inter-American sys- 
tem, or the tremendous bulk of material which is thrown at the 
student in the geography course only to be thrown back at 
final exam to restore the void. 


The stress and content of the course on economic problems 
have been undergoing serious change. It was at one time largely 
a detailed examination of foreign trade and foreign investment. 
Increasingly the course has become an examination into the 
conditions of economic progress. Increasingly, as the student 
works with the professor to determine why these economies do 
not function at higher levels of efficiency, the course teaches 
him to grasp the character of the problem, to remember enough 
of the technique of analysis to bring it to bear when he is 
doing his own thinking on international problems off the cam- 
pus. The professor giving the course is fully familiar with the 
wide differences among the American republics. But he finds 
that the important thing in the teaching challenge is the wide 
area of similarity, the ability to define a very wide zone com- 
mon to most of the Latin countries which makes up the eco- 
nomic background for decisions of public policy. 
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Every teacher has faced the question of functional vs. geo- 
graphical organization. To what extent should the student 
emerge from the course on Latin American economic problems 
with an integrated picture of the Argentine economy, an equally 
useful picture of each of the other nineteen economies? The 
answer would seem to be that this job simply cannot be done in 
the short course. Nor is it likely that the student could absorb 
and retain such a mass of material effectively. 


It would appear that the professor can well afford to face 
boldly the question of excluding the 20 detailed country analyses 
in large measure. Instead of that impossible task he can pound 
away on the common area to establish a firm understanding 
of and an ability to analyze the common problems. If the stu- 
dent emerges with an enlarged capacity to understand and ana- 
lyze the problems of under-developed areas, and if he has a 
firm grasp of the common ground from which public policy 
emerges in Latin America, the sacrifice of a detailed knowledge 
of Honduras or Colombia is quite proper. It is entirely pos- 
sible that in using illustrations the professor will want in various 
instances to draw on the experience of different countries, but 
he should not have to worry that he is not giving the student 
a thorough work-out on Argentina or a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the Bolivian problem. Most students are not going 
to do graduate work in the field. If they get the broad Latin 
American common characteristics, and an ability to compre- © 
hend the type of analysis involved, the course will have been 
successful. 


The place in the curriculum poses many problems. Is the 
student coming into the course from a history or political 
science or engineering concentration, or is he coming in from 
economics? If he is an economics major, he can be assigned 
Humphrey’s The Evolution of Modern Latin America and in a 
single sitting be brought to a position where he has adequate 
background on the Latin American side, possibly as much as 
his fellow-students salvaged from their course in history. The 
history or political science major who comes into the course 
is a more difficult problem. If he has had a good Principles of 
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Economics course, he will have no difficulty with the material. 
Lacking such background, he forces the professor to teach bal- 
ance of payments, fiscal policy, population problems, etc., be- 
fore he gets into the Latin American problem. And that is 
simply too great a task for a short course. Two years ago I 
taught in a so-called graduate school which emphasized inter- 
national economic problems but which found it necessary to 
admit students without adequate training in economics in order 
to mobilize sufficient students. The experience at the gradu- 
ate level was extremely unsatisfactory and the same would 
undoubtedly hold true at the undergraduate level. 


The relationship with other courses on Latin America is an 
easier one to solve. Actually there need be little fear of dupli- 
cation. True, the student in his geography course may have 
had a thorough discussion of the rainfall, physical conditions, 
differences between countries, etc., when he studied the Pan 
American Highway. But alone in the economics course, he 
gets an understanding of the public policy issues, of the prob- 
lem of providing transportation in the under-developed areas. 
Long after he has forgotten that it was Costa Rica rather than 
Honduras that had those terrible terrain problems, perhaps 
when he has quickly forgotten the names of the Central Ameri- 
can countries, he will retain the character of the State Depart- 
ment’s errors and duplicity in presenting the issue to the Con- 
gress and what is involved in maintenance and construction of 
highways in countries without substantial financial resources. 
True, the course on the Pan American System will have gone 
into elaborate detail on the structure, hammered home again 
and again the functions as outlined in the resolutions setting 
up the various commissions and organizations, described time 
and again when and how the groups meet. But the student 


6A candidate for admission to the institution would be asked whether 
he had had any economics. If “No,” or if the student answered “Only a 
half course or so,” the student would be told: “If you will promise to read 
a book on economics this summer, we will consider you qualified for graduate 
work here.” In the circumstances it is not surprising that effective work 
at the graduate-level proved impossible and standards were constantly 
lowered. 
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encounters in his course on Latin American economic prob- 
lems a sharply defined analysis of what has and has not been 
accomplished in a specific sector of the structure. He sees the 
Pan American structure in its relationship with the primary 
challenge—the acceleration of economic development. After 
the June examination he may forget whether the Financial 
and Economic Advisory Commission was the parent or the 
child of the Development Commission, but he is likely longer 
to remember what the experience of the structure relative to 
the problem was and to use the lessons in his judgment of other 
structural proposals. True, in his history or political science 
course he will have heard about the Fomento Corporation of 
Chile. He will have perhaps been assigned a booklet prepared 
by political scientists who were perhaps as much in the dark 
on the actual work of Fomento as their readers were to be. 
He will get in much detail the description of functions pro- 
vided by the by-laws and charter, and the list of activities which 
the Fomento Corporation describes in its reports. But when he 
moves into the economics course, he encounters a professor try- 
ing to make clear the accomplishments of Fomento—what has 


it done, what have been the failures, and above all why. He 
encounters analysis rather than mere description. 


+ * * * 


It is not impossible that the course on Latin American eco- 
nomic problems may be in for some happier days. Until the 
war breaks out, American foreign economic policy seems des- 
tined to be concerned increasingly with Point IV, with the 
development of the under-developed areas. Under the stimulus 
of this interest, university work in economics may concern itself 
more with the under-developed economies, with the special prob- 
lems that such countries pose for the economist and the policy 
maker. It may be possible to move the focus of the Latin Am- 
erican economic problems work from a minor role in area pro- 
grams, subordinate to that of the linguist and the anthropolo- 
gist and the historian and the political scientist and the geogra- 
pher, to a major position in the work of the economics depart- 
ment. It is true that our institutional structure works very 
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slowly and usually fails to exhibit any leadership. But the 
university which wishes to embark on regional concentrations, 
say in an institute structure, might well think seriously today 
of setting up a structure for research and teaching of the 
problems of the under-developed areas—both for economics 
and for government. In such a structure there could be a 
geographic set-up, but it would be distinctly subordinate to 
the functional structure for study of developmental problems. 
Since most of the existing geographical institutes are phony in 
the extreme, a university president could avoid identification 
with the suspicion that currently attaches for that reason to 
“area study” programs by venturing boldly into the field of the 
under-developed areas on a functional basis. Since we have 
only the most elementary preparation for work in the African 
field, and since the work in the East is little better, the Latin 
American field is easily the most advanced and a natural focus 
for the functional establishment. 





 * Teaching of ah olin _ ee 
Cais P falhhees 


By Sanford A. Wlosh 


Those of us who give a course on Latin American Economic 
Problems are, of course, undertaking an experiment in teach- 
ing. Our courses are necessarily flexible, especially with re- 
spect to shifts in emphasis and proportion. Since the very na- 
ture of this symposium calls for an analysis of our personal 
experience, I need not apologize for pointing out that I have 
given the course seven times since 1945 and that my latest 
effort was so different from my first that it would hardly have 
been recognized by one of my early students in the field, 
although the principal topics covered were similar in both cases. 
All who have taught the course more than once, I feel certain, 
have had the same experience. That we will continue in this 
way, feeling the pleasures and pains of experimentation, is 
a foregone conclusion, in view of the primitive state of develop- 
ment of the field in research as well as in instruction. In the 
courses we now give we are all aware of gaps and weaknesses 
which we cannot remedy because of inadequacies in research. 
In this symposium, therefore, it is important for us to point 
out what we would like to do in our courses, as well as to 
tell what we actually do, for our unanswered questions will help 
to give much-needed orientation to investigation and writing 
in the field of Latin American economics. 


The students who take my course in Economic Problems of 
Latin America at the University of California can be divided 
into two broad groups, each of which accounts for approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the class. The first group is made up 
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of students majoring in Economics with a special concentration 
in international economic relations, and students in Business 
Administration with a concentration in foreign trade. The sec- 
ond group consists of students who are interested in Latin 
America as a cultural region. Some of them have lived in 
Latin America (including Latin Americans studying here), 
others plan, or at least hope, to live there, still others plan 
to study or carry out investigations in a Latin American coun- 
try. They come from a variety of majors—our Regional Major 
on Hispanic America, Spanish, History, Political Science, In- 
ternational Relations, Journalism, and so on. Although the 
course is an undergraduate one, it is also open to graduate 
students, and a number of advanced students from various 
fields are usually enrolled because they are working on prob- 
lems relating to Latin America. 


Many of the students in the first group, especially those reg- 
istered in the School of Business Administration, want a very 
different course from the one that I give—different, I suspect, 
from that which most of us give nowadays under the label, 


Economic Problems of Latin America. They would like to have 
a course in the techniques of carrying on foreign trade with 
Latin America, such as the old-fashioned course that used to 
be given twenty to twenty-five years ago on that subject. Even 
though they are warned that a course on economic problems 
of Latin America has an entirely different orientation, they are 
apt to feel disappointed and frustrated as they go through it. 


It would be a great mistake to convert the course on Latin 
American economic problems to one of methods of doing busi- 
ness in Latin America. Apart from the question of whether 
courses on the techniques of foreign trade have anything to 
offer that cannot be better learned in the first six months of 
actual business experience, I am confident that the course on 
problems given by someone who has an understanding of Latin 
American institutions and culture will do much more to pre- 
pare the student for conducting business in Latin America 
than a course on foreign trade methods. The benefit is indi- 
rect but nonetheless real. We can take comfort in the convic- 
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tion that we also do our bit for the business students, even 
though we do not teach the kind of course that most of them 
would like to have. 


The broad objective of the course should be to convey an 
understanding of the structure and functioning of the Latin 
American economy, of the ambitions of Latin American na- ' 
tions for economic development, and of the problems those 
countries are faced with as they move toward new economic 
goals. Such a course should be valuable for the person who 
plans to do business in Latin America, as well as for the stu- 
dent who has a different professional interest in the region, or 
for the student who has a broad and general interest in Latin 
American institutions and culture. It is a course directed to- 
ward the analysis of problems, although it should be pointed 
out that the examination of economic structure is interesting 
and important in its own right as well as for its bearing on the 
problems of economic development. The value of stressing 
the “problem” concept is that it helps to give coherence and 
direction to the course. It should not be made a strait-jacket. 


The organization of material for the course on Latin Ameri- 
can economic problems can be done on functional lines, or it can 
be done on a geographic basis (country-by-country, or regional). 
The country or regional orientation is, of course, the prevailing 
method used in courses on the Geography of Latin America. It 
also has some advantages in the course on Latin American 
economic problems. Nevertheless, I prefer the functional 
method, because the geographic is apt to cause the student to 
bog down in detail, thus obscuring the general features and 
problems which are common to the Latin American countries 
as a group. It is more important that he gain an understand- 
ing of these questions than that he acquire a detailed knowl- 
edge of the economy of one country after another. Also, some 
of the merit of the regional approach can be preserved by draw- 
ing upon conditions in one or more countries for illustrative 
material. 


Taking the functional approach, therefore, I divide my course 
into the following main sections: 1) introduction; 2) agricul- 
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ture; 3) mineral production; 4) foreign trade; 5) foreign in- 
vestment; 6) problems of economic development. 


The introduction consists of a very brief sketch of the main 
outlines of economic development in Latin America after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, designed to bring out the 
place of Latin America in the world economy. It also touches 
upon the theme of the low standards of living in Latin America 
relative to the industrialized nations, and suggests reasons for 
this condition. This introductory section is not “historical 
background” in the ordinary sense. As a matter of fact, his- 
torical material anywhere in the course is introduced only as 
it relates to the particular question being considered, and even 
then step-by-step tracing of historical events is avoided. An 
attempt is made to get at the essence of the historical experi- 
ence in each case, to bring out the nature and tenacity of an 
institution or a complex of institutions, rather than to trace 
each step in a developmental process. The factual material 
marshalled for this purpose is of a landmark or illustrative 
character. 


The treatment of agriculture involves, first of all, an analysis 
of the importance of agriculture in the economy of Latin 
America. Stress is naturally placed here on the numbers of 
persons engaged in farming, and figures are presented on those 
countries for which reasonably reliable and comparable data 
are available. In connection with this whole discussion of the 
place of agriculture in the economies of Latin American coun- 
tries, the statistical material compiled by the United Nations 
and other international agencies is extremely useful. 


A second theme taken up under agriculture is the distinction 
between production for export and production for domestic con- 
sumption. The latter is a badly-neglected subject, and because 
it has been inadequately studied, much of what is written on 
Latin America gives a distorted impression of the agricultural 
organization and problems of the region. All too often atten- 
tion is concentrated on production for export, and the capacity 
of foreign markets to absorb Latin American surpluses is re- 
garded as the only significant limiting factor on agricultural 
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development. Granting the importance of this factor, I would 
assert that the most acute problems of improving agricultural 
efficiency and raising rural standards of living in Latin America 
as a whole arise in connection with farming for domestic con- 
sumption rather than for export. Much of it consists of sub- 
sistence farming, or subsistence farming with a small margin 
of commercial production, and the crops raised are entirely 
different from those which are shipped abroad. Thus, corn 
is widely produced in Mexico and parts of Central America, 
and is the mainstay of diet, without ever figuring in the for- 
eign trade statistics. Other illustrations of a similar charac- 
ter, selected from different parts of Latin America, are plan- 
tains, manioc or yuca, potatoes, and quinoa, to mention only 
a few. These are staples of the diet and important items in 
internal trade, and it is with crops such as these, and the 
methods employed to raise them, that governments must 
wrestle in attempting to increase farm output, improve agri- 
cultural productivity, and raise farm buying power. 


Unfortunately, this aspect of Latin American agriculture has 
received little attention from economists and economic geogra- 
phers, and it is difficult at present to treat it systematically 
in the course on Latin American economic problems. I con- 
sider it to be the greatest gap in the instruction which I give 
in this field. Here, with one of the most fruitful topics for 
research in Latin American economics, those who give courses 
in the field can find an excellent way of combining their re- 
search and their teaching. 


Next under agriculture I consider briefly the methods of agri- 
cultural production in Latin America, with special emphasis 
upon the problems of changing techniques and equipment. The 
relation of agricultural methods to soil erosion and the deple- 
tion of other natural resources is also taken up. 


The remainder of the section on agriculture is devoted to 
two topics, about which little need be said. These are agri- 
cultural production for export, and land tenure. The main ex- 
port products are considered individually, with respect to the 
following: relative position of Latin America in world produc- 
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tion and in world trade, centers of production, chief markets, 
export problems of the interwar period, wartime experience, 
postwar trends and possibilities. The discussion of land ten- 
ure consists of an historical sketch of the development of large 
holdings and of peonage, an analysis of the economic and social 
problems arising out of the distribution of land ownership, and 
an appraisal of the Mexican experience with agrarian reform. 


For mineral production, three main topics are treated: 1) the 
place of mineral production in the economies of Latin American 
countries; 2) a survey of the distribution and quality of known 
coal and iron resources in Latin America; 3) individual discus- 
sion of the principal mineral exports, following about the same 
pattern as that employed for agricultural exports. The teacher 
finds the going much easier in dealing with mineral production 
than with agriculture, partly because more accurate and more 
comprehensive data are available, but also because the prob- 
lems connected with mineral production are much less complex. 


The section on foreign trade begins with an analysis of Latin 
American experience during the interwar period. The 1920’s 
are treated fairly briefly, but the 1930’s are dealt with in detail. 
The ways in which the collapse of export markets affected the 
Latin American economies are traced out, and the new trends 
in economic policy generated by the depression are examined 
closely. Finally, an evaluation is made of the results in Latin 
America of the commercial policies of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany during the 1930’s. 


Next under foreign trade comes a survey of developments 
during World War II, in which the pre-Pearl Harbor and the 
post-Pearl Harbor periods are considered separately. Special 
emphasis is naturally placed upon the role of the United States 
in Latin American commerce during the war years, but other 
developments, such as the expansion of inter-American trade, 
are not neglected. Post-war trends are then examined, with 
respect to: volume of Latin American trade; direction of Latin 
American trade compared with prewar direction; new develop- 
ments in commercial policy; Latin America and the proposed 
International Trade Organization. 
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Foreign investment, the next main topic, takes up about the 
same amount of time in the course as foreign trade, and it 
also serves as a bridge between what has gone before and the 
section on economic development which follows. First, the im- 
portance of foreign investment in Latin America is brought 
out, not only by showing the kinds of development which for-. 
eign capital has been responsible for, but also by analyzing the 
spending, savings, and investing habits which typically have 
prevailed in Latin American countries. Next, the experience 
of United States portfolio investments in Latin America is ex- 
amined closely, and the bearing of this experience upon foreign- 
investment problems of today is made clear. 


The bulk of this section of the course, however, is devoted 
to direct investment of foreign capital in Latin America. The 
geographical and functional distribution of United States capi- 
tal are analyzed and contrasted with similar data for British 
investments, chiefly on the basis of pre-World War II data. 
Postwar changes in the amount and type of United States, 
British, and other foreign investments are then sketched out 
as well as they can be from admittedly incomplete and frag- 
mentary data. Next, we examine at considerable length the 
typical reactions of the public in Latin America to large for- 
eign enterprises, and the types of regulation which have been 
applied to foreign concerns in recent years. Indirect, as well 
as direct, methods of regulation are analyzed, both from the 
standpoint of the countries that establish the regulations and 
from that of the concerns which are regulated. The whole 
of this discussion of attitudes and regulation is then brought 
to a focus in a brief study of the Mexican oil expropriation in- 
cident, in which were found all the forces and fireworks con- 
nected with the operations of large foreign companies in Latin 
America. 


Also treated under foreign investment are the following ques- 
tions: foreign investment and balance of payments problems in 
Latin America; the amount, nature, and scope of public in- 
vestment, that is, Export-Import Bank and International Bank 
lending; joint investment of native and foreign capital; pos- 
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sible developments in international and inter-American regu- 
lation of foreign investment in Latin America. 


Although much has been written about foreign investment 
in Latin America, we still do not have a systematic and reason- 
ably concise treatment of developments and issues relating to 
this whole question. First-hand research to uncover new data 
is required, but even more necessary right now are syntheses 
of existing material, and perspective. I doubt that anyone 
teaching the course on economic problems of Latin America is 
satisfied with what he is able to do with the question of for- 
eign investment. 


In opening the last section of the course, that dealing with 
economic development, I attempt to bring together the gen- 
eral propositions stressed in the preceding parts in order to 
give a clear understanding of the ambitions of Latin American 
countries for diversification, and also to establish a foundation 
for analyzing developmental problems. Since industrialism is 
the central goal of economic development in Latin America, most 
of the discussion revolves around the problems of industrial- 
ization. Following a brief factual survey of the state of in- 
dustrial development in Latin American nations where indus- 
trialization has gone to appreciable lengths, such as Argentina, 
Brazil, Mexico, Chile, and Colombia, we take up the limitations 
of domestic markets for manufactured goods, a problem clearly 
of the utmost importance for newly-industrializing countries. 
Special attention is naturally given to the question of raising 
rural purchasing power in Latin America, but other aspects 
of the internal-market problem are also discussed fully. 
Throughout this discussion I draw upon the earlier analyses of 
agricultural conditions and land tenure. 


A second problem of industrialization is the limited supply 
of trained labor, of managerial talent, and of technicians. The 
broad question of mobilizing human resources for industrializa- 
tion in Latin America is dealt with on each of these three levels. 
The treatment of this problem in my course is, I fear, sketchy 
and inadequate, because information and judgments are hard 
to come by for most Latin American countries. Next, the prob- 
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lem of getting capital for new industrialization is explored, 
with emphasis upon potential as well as actual domestic sources 
of loanable funds. Operations of government investment banks 
and central banks are examined in relation to financing new 
industrial development. The problem of inflation is suggested 
in this discussion, so that it is then an easy step to consider 
the inflationary forces operating at this stage of industrial de- © 
velopment in Latin America and to point out the dangers 
thereof. Finally, as a means of summary and synthesis, an 
attempt is made to show how these various problems are re- 
flected in trends in commercial policy in Latin America, and 
in the reaction of Latin America to the international trade pro- 
gram sponsored by the United States. The course is, therefore, 
brought to a close by defining sharply the issues in inter-Ameri- 
can economic relations. 
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